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In the classroom, the ballot box, the church, 


are evidences of a common disease. . . . 


“Noodling” 


N A RECENT ISSUE of the Book-of-the-Month Club News there is an anecdote of a 
I second violinist who had brought to perfection the art of “noodling.” He went 
through the motions of playing, keeping rhythmic time with his fellows, but his 
bow made no contact with the strings. He was visibly expressive but audibly mute. 
Yet he was never found out during his career with a major symphony orchestra ; 
he was a skilled technician in noodling. Now the absolute noodler is a rare bird. 
But the relative noodler—the second violinist who plays every fourth note—is a 
more common specimen. Moreover he is not restricted only to the company of musi- 
cians, but is found in all sorts of places. 

School is a natural place to look for noodling. It is to be seen in the study hall, 
with comic books studiously perused inside the covers of a French grammar. It 
reveals itself in the recurrence of the specious word et cetera in exam books, almost 
a certain sign of the absence of knowledge disguised as lack of time. That is aca- 
demic noodling. 

The ballot box is a witness to the practice of noodling in the political realm. This 
country is devoted to the concept of democracy. It has fought two wars to safeguard 
it, even to extend it. It has poured out the gold from its coffers and the blood from 
its veins in its love for democracy. But it is not enthusiastic about making it work 
in practice. In 1948 only half of the registered voters bothered to come to the polls. 
In 1946 (an off year) only one-third cast ballots. That is political noodling. 

The church is a hot bed of noodling. This is a “Christian” country ; until recently 
it might have been described as a “Protestant” country. Its folk build churches 
almost with abandon. But they are havens of noodlers. Its members come in, seat 
themselves, bow their heads, and count twenty. Its pews are normaily sparsely filled 
with folk who too often contribute little or nothing to corporate worship. These are 
symptoms of religious noodling. Our Lord and Master knew this type of worship. 
He did not call it noodling ; he had another word for it—hypocrisy. 

It is a common disease, and one not easily remedied. To cure it requires knowl- 
edge—discernment of one’s self with all its laziness and sinfulness and fear. It re- 
quires appreciation, which is a step beyond knowledge—critical understanding and 
discriminating enjoyment of life and living. It requires action, based on knowledge 
and appreciation, so that one assiduously values the school and the polling booth 
and the church. 

When one comes to such an understanding of noodling, then it is no longer the 
artful dodging of a second violinist. It is sin. It may be the sin of omission rather 
than of commission, but it is still sin, if Janies was right when he wrote : “Whoever 
knows what is right to do and fails to do it, for him it is sin.” (James 4:17. R.S.V.). 


Sonn ces Ge Cu ann J * 
—James T. CLELAND 

Professor, The Divinity School 
Duke University, Durham, N. C. 
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\re Denominations Justified? 

«... 1 want to compliment Dr. Coffin 
for the splendid article, “Are Denomina- 
tions Justified?” (P.L., January 21), and 
also your magazine for the vision and 
courage to print it. I wish it could be 
reprinted in every denominational journal 
in the country... .—CHESTER M. KNIGHT 


A Methodist layman 
Hornell, New York 


The wonderful article of Dr. Coffin, 
pleading the cause of the ecumenical 
movement, has given me the clearest in- 
sight yet into this urgent problem of 
church unity.... —JoHN W. Brack III 

Trenton, New Jersey 


It is easier to be tolerant of the 
beliefs and customs of the people in 
the next block than of differences within 
your own household. That’s why I be- 
eve that, for a long time to come, there 
ill be more effective cooperation, and 
charity, among Christians if the denomi- 
nations retain sufficient “sovereignty” to 
make and enforce their domestic 
rules. Robert Frost to the contrary not- 
withstanding, fences make good 
neighbors. —LeEroy JOSEPHSON 

Pittsburgh, Pa. 


own 


good 


Thanks to Dr. Hanzsche for putting a 
rudder of reality on Dr. Coffin’s dream- 
boat. But if, as Dr. Hanzsche rightly 
says, “. . . there must be no standardiza- 
tion in any plan for church unity,” it 
becomes unity in name only. A Federal 
Council by any other name would have 
the same functions, so why all the ado? 

—PHILIP SEXTON 
New Vork 


I read with interest Dr. Coffin’s views 
on denominations. His arguments are 
logical and constructive. But I am more 
or less in agreement with Dr. Hanzsche 
that unity does not mean uniformity .. . 
Those who cry loudest for unity are the 
ones who are less willing to give up their 
forms and minor beliefs for a real con- 
secrated program of soul winning. We need 
more deference for the other’s way and 
a willingness to go the “second mile.” 

—G. C. MIKES 


Pastor, First Baptist Church 
Arcola, Illinois 


New Care Package 
« Could you send me information about 
the cost and contents of the Thrift Pack- 
age recently introduced by CARE? Where 
can the package be ordered? 
—Mrs. ELizABETH ANDROS 
Lansing, Mich. 


For $5.50, a package containing ham, 
cheese, rice, peanut butter or preserves, 
condensed milk, assorted spices, coffee 
(or tea), chocolate, and soap may be sent 
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to either of the following countries: 
Austria, Belgium, Czechoslovakia, Fin- 
land, France, Greece, Ilaly, The Nether- 
lands, Norway, England, Scotland, Wales 
and Northern Ireland, the A-nerican, 
British, and French Zones of Germany, 
and all of Berlin. If there is no CARE 
booth in your communiiy, orders for 
packages may be sent to: CARE, 20 Broad 
Street, New York 5, N. Y.—THE EDITORS 


Pictures of People 

« Congratulations on the stunning cover 

picture of foreign students at Beaver Col- 

lege (PRESBYTERIAN Lire, January 21). 

Let’s have more pictures of people and 

fewer art designs. , —ALBERT SANFORTH 
San Francisco, Calif. 


McKim Drama 
After reading James W. Hoffman’s col- 
orful account of the activities of the boys 
at McKim, (Boys Wanted, P. L. January 
7) it occurred to me that the Protestant 
Radio Commission has some good script 
material here. A radio play dramatizing 
how the Center helps a “bad” boy to solve 
his problem could pack a real wallop. 
—Mar!IAN STEVENS 
Washington, D. C. 


Grateful Radio Listener 
« I had lots of fun trying to see how 
many of the radio programs mentioned in 
the October 29 issue of PRESBYTERIAN 
Lire I could get on my radio. I checked 
very carefully (and of the nine listed) got 
five (2 on 3 stations, 1 on two stations, 
and 2 on | station) I am grateful to 
Mr. Griswold for this article on radio. .. . 
—Dora E. KEARNEY 
Cedar Falls, lowa 


Dr. Mackay on Asia 
« It is indeed reassuring to learn from 
Dr. Mackay’s report (P.L., January 7, 
page 6) that “the abysmal void” in East 
Asia will not be completely abandoned in 
the terrifying wake of Communism. Let’s 
hope that the moral ammunition which 
these missionaries can provide will in 
some measure Offset the disastrous failure 
of other powers to give much-needed help 
in China. —CONSTANCE WHEELER 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


The Hard Core 
« In the face of such heartbreaking vic- 
tims of the last war as described in “The 
Hard Core” (P. L. January 21), how can 
Christians continue to search for more 
devastating weapons to wage war? Let’s 
open our doors! A few thousand handi- 
capped DPs won’t be as much of a finan- 
cial burden to our citizenry as providing 
the $300,000,000 needed to build a hydro- 
gen bomb. —MATTHEW CorNISH 
Boston, Mass. 


« Thanks to P.L. for the informative “Re- 
port from Europe” suggesting steps indi- 
viduals can take to help “hard core” cases. 
—Mrs. MApDELINE WELSH 

Chicago, Illinois 











BRIEFCASE 


This fortnightly chat with readers, (our 
first), is labelled Briefcase because there's 
no escaping it, (the briefcase, we mean). 
It catches the 8:20 with us each morning 
and the 5:35 each evening, and everything 
goes in and out of it—books, and reports, 
and manuscripts, and your letters, and 
Life Savers, (the toll that fathers must 
pay children under ten every time they’ve 
been away for more than twenty-four 
hours). Like a dog, it sits faithfully on 
a corner of our desk all day and is Fido 
at our feet on the living room floor at 
night. Don’t misunderstand. We’re fond 
of Briefcase, quite attached to it. 





Anyway, in this first fortnightly (semi- 
monthly is inaccurate and biweekly is 
ambiguous) column, it is perhaps proper 
to say “Hello.” On second thought, the 
telephone greeting used in England is 
more pertinent for an editorial greeting 
to an unseen reader—‘“Are you there?” 

As the lonely traveller in The Listeners, 
editors are always wondering: Is there 
anybody there? And who is reading what? 
Two thousand returns of a questionnaire 
sent to a representative list of subscribers 
gave us some answers, which we'll tell 
you about soon. 


A cover design of a magazine is a mat- 
ter of taste, and de gustibus non est dis- 
putandum which, if our schoolboy Latin 
serves, means “There is no disputing about 
tastes.” 

The new cover of PRESBYTERIAN LIFE— 
selected from a score of sketches—has its 
good points, and though it was a unani- 
mous choice around here, we suppose it 
has its limitations, too. Covers, like people, 
are like that. 

But to you whose gustibus are not the 
same as ours, please remember that like 
your wife’s new hairdo or your husband’s 
new hat—you may grow in time to like it. 

This change in cover coincides with a 
shift in printing offices to the McCall 
Corporation in Dayton, Ohio. Editorial, 
advertising, and circulation offices are still 
in Philadelphia. 


In the briefcase tonight are galley 
proofs of a forthcoming book. The Mind’s 
Adventure, by Howard Lowry, president 
of the College of Wooster. Those not 
concerned about the role of Christianity in 
higher education these days are either in- 
tellectually careless or emotionally callous. 
Howard Lowry’s brilliant book speaks vo 
their condition. Sample sentence: “We 
are trying to give Dr. Jekyll a companion 
now and confer the doctor’s degree also on 
Mr. Hyde, on those who would freely use 
or be indifferent to the use of learning 
for brutish ends.” —R. J.C. 
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The Deepest Shadow 
and the Brightest Light 


OME CHRISTIANITY is not unlike those 

people who try t8 take the main ele- 
ment, the big kick, out of whatever they 
use. They drink Sanka, which is coffee 
without the coffee. They use saccharine, 
which is sweetness without the sugar. 
They smoke Sanos, which are cigarettes 
without the tobacco. In each case the main 
element has been taken out, leaving the 
pleasant illusion that you are still getting 
caffeine, sugar, and nicotine. Without 
pressing the analogy too closely, some 
Christianity is like that. It is Christianity 
without the Cross on Calvary, and the re- 
sult is just as anemic. The Cross is the 
focal point of the Christian faith. Calvary 
is at once the deepest shadow and the 
brightest light. 

The first and most obvious fact is that 

an innocent man was killed. Jesus had 
done nothing to deserve death. The Cross 
then stands for a mystery—the mystery of 
suffering and of evil. The first word that 
Calvary brings to your lips is why. Why 
do the good suffer? Why does evil exist? 
The Cross doesn’t answer those problems; 
it doesn’t erase the question mark. In a 
profound sense the questions are insoluble. 
Even as good a man as Paul said, “but the 
evil which I would not that I do.” (Ro- 
mans 7:19) 
Ber THE NEXT THING that happened on 
Calvary was that a loving God was re- 
vealed. The centurion who stood by the 
Cross as Jesus died put it plainly, “Truly 
this man was the son of God.” (Mark 
15:39) The Cross not only raised a mys- 
tery but it shed a light. Men have always 
wondered what God was like. On Calvary, 
they learned that he was a God who loved 
the world so much that he was willing, if 
necessary, to sacrifice his son. That takes 
a lot of loving and a lot of caring, as any 
parent can testify. The loving God knew 
that his purposes in the world could only 
be accomplished by blood, sweat, and 
tears. That’s why it is not the lighter and 
pleasanter parts of the Gospel that have 
won people, but the drawing power of the 
Cross. 

Still another thing that happened on 
Calvary was that the Cross became the 
symbol of the victory of the unseen and 
eternal over the seen and the temporal. 
The Cross became the symbol for the 


things that earth cannot destroy. It seemed 
as if the Cross was the end of Jesus’s life, 
but today we know that it was only the 
beginning. The things about his life that 
were eternal had no dealings with the 
Cross. 


Waar ABOUT YOUR OWN LIFE is eternal? 
Certainly not your physical body. It wears 
out. Nor your possessions. You can’t take 
them with you. It is your spirit, your sou’, 
the radiance which you may have shed 
abroad, the good you may have done, the 
helpful influence you may have had on 
others, the development of your mind, the 
ongoing institutions into which you have 
poured your heart and your money, the 
love of God which has become a part of 
your nature. The things you can take with 
you into the next life are the things which 
are eternal. 

God planted a Cross on Calvary’s hill to 
remind you of the infinite mystery of suf- 
fering and evil, to suggest to you the in- 
finite love of God counting no sacrifice too 
great, and to be a lasting symbol for the 
things that are eternal as against the 
things that are temporal. 

Prayer—Teach us, O God, to lift up 
our eyes to thai green hill far away with- 
out a city wall, and in its shadows to dis- 
cover the divine light in which thou 
wouldst have us walk in the spirit of Jesus 
Christ our Lord. Amen. 


Scripture Readings 


First Day—The called Calvary, Luke 
23:33-43 

Second Day—On him they laid the Cross, Luke 
23:26-33 

Third Day—Taking up 
16:24-28 

Fourth Day—Whosoever doth not bear his Cross. 
Luke 14:25-33 

Fifth Day—The Son of 
Mark 8:27-33 

Sixth Day—The preaching of the Cross, I Co- 
rinthians 1:18-24 

Seventh Day—Glory in 
5:14-18 

Eighth Day—Endured the Cross, Hebrews 12:1-2 

Ninth Day—The evil which I would not, Romans 
7:19-25 

Tenth Day—This man was the son of God, Mark 
15:39-47 

Eleventh Day—God so loved the world, John 
3:16-21 

Twelfth Day—God’s love in Christ’s death, Ro- 
mans 5:6-11 

Thirteenth Day—Things which are not seen are 
eternal, II Corinthians 4:16-18 ; 

Fourteenth Day—This mortal must put on im- 
mortality, I Corinthians 15:53-58 

—LawreENcE MacCoii Horton 


place 
the Cross, Matthew 
man must be killed, 


the Cross, Galatians 
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‘SHOP TALK 








This issue, the fifty-first. marks 
the beginning of PRESBYTERIAN LIFE’s 
third vear of publication. Although 
we do not have much time for nos- 
talgic recollections in this shop, 
since we believe the “good old days” 








are vet to come. we did give a brief 
glance to Volume 1, Number 1 and 
decided to reprint the photo on our 
first cover, just in case you missed it 
That picture was our way of saying 
the new magazine was dedicated to 
the Church. It still is, and we hope 
more than ever. 


The Reverend John Coventry 
Smith. who wrote “For The New 
Japan” (page 7), is Secretary for 
Japan. Korea, Siam, and the Philip- 
pines for the Foreign Board. 


“In 1936. I was thrown out of 
a polling place three times. .. . 
The next day I joined the Com- 
munist Party of the United 
States. The cop who had threat- 
me with his club was 
wrong: therefore. by my angry. 
logic. the Com- 


ened 


black-or-white 
munists were right—philosophy 
and all.” 

In such blunt terms William Lind- 
say Gresham pictures the first step 
“From Communist to Christian” 
(page 20). A note accompanying the 
story reveals the same fluency found 
in his novels: 


“I have been doing some in- 
tense research on [mysticism], 
and it has reinforced a convic- 
tion: that the Green Pastures 
conception of ‘de Lawd’ is good 
enough for anybody. ... It 
reminds me of the old Negro’s 
criticism of metaphysics in the 
pulpit: ‘Parson, what you’s try- 
ing to do is te unserew de in- 
serutable’. . . . What shall it 
profit a man to penetrate the 
fourth dimension and still snarl 
at his kids?” 


Fepruary 18, 1950 
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THE COVER 
The voung lady on the cover might 
be called a typification of all choir- 
singers, everywhere, who so faithfully 
give their talents to the church. 





A member of the famed West- 
minster Choir and a senior at West- 
minster Choir College, she is Miss 
Dorothy Colburn, a member of the 
First Presbyterian Church at Gary, 
Indiana. For story, see page 23. 

PHOTOGRAPH BY LARRY WILLIAMS. 


IN THE NEXT ISSUE 

The _ so-called “store front 
churches” of New York will be 
the subject of a human-interest 
feature by Thorp McClusky in 
the next issue. It will tell how 
four young ministers of the 
East Harlem Protestant Parish 
moved in to “bring religion 
straight to the people” of the 
slum area. 


ma 


A round-up of current books by 
Chad Walsh will highlight the book 
section, which will also include an 
article by Donald H. Wheeler, ““Make 
the Bible Live.” 

The second of the series by 
William Gresham will continue 
the chronicle of the author’s 
disillusionment with Commu- 
nism and his turning to God. 

















Part I—The Flight from the Cross 


By PAUL NEWTON POLING 


YAN WE ESCAPE THE Cross because Jesus bore it? 
Jesus did not on Calvary win ease or exemption 
from sacrifice for his disciples. He does deliver us 
from the guilt and the bondage of sin to a life of 
joyous service. By his death, Jesus has placed us un- 
der even greater obligation to accept the way of denial 
and sacrifice of the Cross. Security is not the chief 
end of man; the service of God is. We are given life 
to serve God, to obey the command of Jesus, “Follow 
me.” The great evil, the bitterest disaster of life, is 
not physical misfortune or even death itself—it is 
apostasy, the forsaking of the Faith and denial of 
religious duty. 

Let us make this truth fast, for it is being widely 
denied. When did you last hear or consent to the 
opinion that “Jesus and the Word of God can’t be 
followed because Jesus was an ‘idealist’—and this is 
a hard, realistic world?” Thus the creature tells the 
Creator what can and what can’t be done in life. But 
he who claims to be a Christian has no right to reduce 
the claims of Christ. And Jesus claims to be Lord. To 
declare Christ Lord by word and deed is our duty and 
our blessedness. St. Paul understood this, and boasted 
that he was the “bondslave” of Jesus Christ. He was 
faithful—through shipwrecks, beatings, stonings, and 
martyrdom—he was triumphant. 


"Tucene ARE MANY MEN IN POWER, (in fact, it seems 
to be an occupational disease of the powerful), who 
either prefer their own wisdom to the moral authority 
and leadership of Jesus or who do not think of serious- 
ly examining their practice in the light of Christian 
faith. As a result, we are repeating the tragedy of the 
generations. In foreign affairs our leaders, pursuing 
security through proponderant military power, are 
plunging us down the way of a “cold war” and com- 
petitive armaments to atomic war. We are fatuous 
if we forsake the “idealist” for the “realist’”—the 
“realist” who by employing the same measures has 
throughout history “proved” himself by delivering 
the nations from disaster to catastrophe. Now the 
blind have been brought to the edge of the abyss un- 
der the leadership, though ever so sincere, of blind 
guides. 

This Lenten season, Congress will be debating the 
draft. The Administration has approved the expendi- 
ture of from two billion dollars to four billion dollars 
for the hydrogen bomb—many times as powerful 
as the bomb that killed or wounded 240,000 men, 
women, and children in Hiroshima. The question be- 


fore us is—since we did not have morality enough 
to prevent the production of such a monstrous thing 
—will we be “moral” enough to refrain from us- 
ing it? 


Wane THE CAPITOL IS CONSIDERING THESE THINGS, 
the Church will be contemplating the power of the 
Cross. Christians must decide which way they will 
take: the way of fear and the threat of unimaginable 
violence, or the way of faith and of love that “en- 
dureth” and “believeth” and “hopeth” and “never 
faileth.”” What course does the Lord require of us? 
What way shall we take to do justly, love mercy, and 
walk humbly with God? Do we and dare we risk un- 
faithfulness to God in Christ, by refusing to “feed” 
our enemies? In the present desperate struggle with a 
Godless tyranny, shall we still trust the “realists” and 
the force majeure, with its record of a thousand cities 
in ruins? And what shall we do with Jesus and his 
Cross, who said, “Take up your cross and follow me’’? 
If we believe that good and only good can overcome 
evil, are we prepared to take the initiative in ending 
the “cold war,” in opening the channels of trade and 
freeing the movement of people and currency? Will we 
turn the major and ever-increasing portion of our 
armament appropriations from the economic waste- 
heap of “guns” to the welfare of the people and the 
productive enterprise of the world? The Point Four 
Program, worldwide and under the United Nations, is 
the germ of such a program. Let us give our strength 
and hearts to those constructive things that belong to 
peace. We have had enough of fear and defeatism. By 
faith and the works of faith, we can set at liberty 
those that are in bondage, even in the desperately evil 
bondage of Communism. 


Ber SHOULD SUCH A VENTURE of faith fail and vio- 
lence break upon us, what then? Then instead of one 
son as in the last war, perhaps two sons would be un- 
der arms from our homes. And doubtless all of us 
would be drawn into the vortex, so that little might re- 
main to us—save the integrity of those who are not 
disobedient unto the heavenly vision—and the “Well 
done, good and faithful servant, enter into the joy of 
the Lord” spoken by the One who did not fly from the 
Cross. 

Let us in these issues seek God’s will and do it in 
confidant obedience? There is no place of refuge or 
blessedness outside the will of God. And in the line 
of duty we will understand the wisdom of St. Augus- 
tine’s confession: “O crooked paths! Woe to the au- 
dacious spirit that by forsaking thee thought to gain 
some better thing.” 
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For the New Japan 


Japan‘s International Christian University, 


a_ ten-million-dollar 


project with the backing of churches and educators throughout 


the world, has as its aim a democratic Japanese nation. 


By JOHN COVENTRY SMITH 


HE PRESENT YOUNGER GENERATION of 
Japan will need guidance from out- 
side their own country if they are to suc- 
ceed in bringing their land into the family 
yf modern nations. During their most im- 
pressionable years, they lived in an atmos- 
phere of totalitarianism, emperor-wor- 
ship, and total war. They cannot learn the 
dificult techniques of democracy by them- 
selves. They must have leaders who can 
point the way, teachers who can help them 
get there 
I do not know of a more important 
means of helping Japanese young people 
than by improving their educational op- 
portunities and undergirding their new 
skills with a faith in Jesus Christ. An 
important project aimed straight at the 
heart of this need is The International 
Christian University, which will be opened 
in April, 1951. Presbyterians have joined 
vith eleven other denominations in the 
creation of this stirring enterprise. More 
than a score of Presbyterians have been 
elected to places on either the board of 
the new university or its advisory council. 
The International Christian University 
will be primarily a school for graduate 
instruction, although it will offer also a 
four-year undergraduate course in the 
iberal arts. It will begin with the estab- 
ishing of graduate schools of education, 
citizenship and public affairs, and social 
work. At present, no school in Japan 
fiers organized curricula of graduate in- 
struction in these fields. The Christian 
University will train those who cannot af- 
ford graduate study abroad. 
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The basis for selection of these particu- 
lar schools was the desire to supply Japan 
quickly with opportunities for training in 
those fields where her leadership is most 
inadequate. There are already 80,000 stu- 
dents of high school grade and above in 
the Christian schools of Japan. Their 
teachers are inadequately trained for 


democracy. Training Christian teachers 
will enable us to present a whole new 


generation of students with the Christian 
message. 
No discussion of the new university can 








View of the 350 acre university campus. 


go far without introducing Hachiro Yuasa, 
the first president. Dr. Yuasa has already 
contributed immeasurably to the planning 
of the school. His future contribution to 
the real-life university is anticipated with 
eager confidence by all who know him. 
Dr. Yuasa is an American-educated sci- 
entist who earned professional recognition 
in the field of entomology here and in 
Japan. In 1935 he abandoned a post on 
the faculty of Kyoto Imperial University 
to take over the presidency of Doshisha 


University, Japan’s oldest Christian in- 
stitution of higher education. A stormy 
four-year interval battling Japanese mili- 
tarism, which sought penetration into 
Doshisha’s halls, ended in Yuasa’s resigna- 
tion in 1939. “Yuasa the Traitor”—for so 
he was called in Kyoto streets—spent the 
war years in voluntary exile in the United 
States, his adopted motherland. 

Yuasa returned to Japan and to Doshi- 
sha in 1946, where he was received with 
new respect by his countrymen. Having 
been one of the few who clung tenaciously 
to his principles when the going was hard, 
Yuasa’s prestige in his homeland is now 
high. He is looked upon as a man with 
ideas worth hearing. 

Hachiro Yuasa sees the university’s 
place in Japan with a clear eye, and he 
expresses what he envisions in impres- 
sively simple words: 

“New Japan needs new Japanese, both 
men and women. These new men and 
women can only be produced by new 
education. Our university stands for that 
education.” 

The school is fortunate in securing Dr. 
Maurice Troyer, of Syracuse University, 
as vice-president in charge of curriculum 
and instruction. An outstanding leader in 
teacher education, he is also an elder in 
the Park Central Presbyterian Church of 
Syracuse. He is already busy with Dr. 
Yuasa in the selection of faculty. 

Fifteen miles from Tokyo 

The home of International Christian 
University will be a 350-acre campus at 
Mitaka, fifteen miles from Tokyo. The 
site was selected and paid for by the 
Japanese people themselves. who put on 
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FOR THE NEW JAPAN 





an unprecedented fund campaign under the 
direction of Hisato Ichimada, governor of the 
Bank of Japan. More than 95 per cent of those 
contributing to the Japanese campaign were 
non-Christians, including Mr. Ichimada him- 
self. “I am not a Christian,” Mr. Ichimada 
stated. “However, I have come to the con- 
‘ clusion that nothing but a Christian philosophy 
underlying Japan’s democracy will ever pull us 
through.”’ 

Several buildings included in the purchase of 
the Mitaka site will be suitable for conversion 
into university structures. This will amount to 
considerable saving financially and permits the 
university to open sooner than if construction 
had to start from the ground up. One of the 
buildings was originally destined to have been 
a training school for aviation engineers. Its 
peacetime conversion will provide more than 
ninety classrooms and offices for the school’s 
administrators. Another building, a wartime 
plane hangar, will provide an enormous gym- 
nasium. 


Faculty preparation in U.S. 


While the preparation of the campus and 
buildings is in progress, the new university's 
faculty, including Dr. Yuasa, will spend a 
period of academic preparation at educational 
centers in the United States. The Japanese and 
Western scholars who will participate in this 
unique professorial warm-up are now being 
selected. They will be brought together here 
as a means of becoming acquainted with the 
newest techniques and theories in their respec- 
tive fields. Most Japanese scholars have been 
cut off from the academic world for nearly 2 
decade. 

In Japan many Christian leaders, formerly 
identified with the Presbyterian Church, are 
participating in the organization of the Univer- 
sity. These include Dr. Toyohiko Kagawa, ex- 
Premier Katayama, the Reverend Mrs. Tamaki 
Uemura, Miss Michi Kawai, Dr. Howard D. 
Hannaford, Tsuraki Yano, and Dr. Tadaoki 
Yamamoto. 


Leaders in the new Japan 


The International Christian University will 
be an institution which, in the words of its 
president, Dr. Hachiro Yuasa, “hopes to con- 
tribute its full and decisive share to the total 
regeneration of the Japanese people, and to the 
complete political and social evolution of the 
Japanese nation.” If Dr. Yuasa’s statement 
sounds ambitious, it must be remembered ihat 
graduates of the new university will go out into 
all parts of Japan to take up duties in schools 
and colleges, in important government posts, 
and in far-reaching social work. With a firm 
grounding in the principles of Christian democ- 
racy, these young people will indeed become 
leaders in the new Japan. As such, they can 
surely be expected to play a decisive pari in 
the regeneration of their country. 


American-educated scientist Dr. Hachiro 
Yuasa will head the new university. 
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Center 


For Christians 


By HACHIRO YUASA 


r[\HE TIDE OF HISTORY has brought Japan to 
| its knees and compelled it to undertake a 
thorough soul-searching. It is a difficult thing 
for me to say, but I believe it was a good thing 
that Japan was defeated. Because of this tragic 
experience of defeat we have taken up the deep 
problems of life, national and individual, in 
the spirit of humbleness before the greatest 
authority in the world. God. our Father. 

It was America, 100 years ago, that opened 
my country, Japan, to the world of international 
relations. In the course of 100 years Japan has 
learned some of the ways of the West. In this 
process of modernization, Japan, however, 
failed to study and learn sufficiently the 
itual foundation of modern civilization. 

But Japan is still young; she is still able to 
recuperate, and to choose a new way. New 
Japan needs the world, and the world needs 
new Japan. We all belong to one world, one 
God. 

In this period of revolutionary changes, In- 
ternational Christian University has a mandate 
to build its educational programs aimed at 
more than mere technical skill and knowledge. 
Moral and spiritual problems of humanity must 
be faced. Formerly our universities stood for 
high specialization and research, but now the 
reformed system calls for emphasis on the cul- 
tural foundation. In this crucial period of edu- 
cational reform, International Christian Uni- 
versity can and must take the lead. That is 
why we have given priority to the Graduate 
School of Education. 

Then we are thinking of a Graduate School 
of Citizenship and Public Affairs. Such a thing 
never existed in the past. It is important, be- 
cause this school will train democratic public 
servants for the new Japan. 

The Japanese people believe wholeheartedly 
in this university and are supporting it 100 per 
cent. The success of the financial campaign in 
Japan is most remarkable. 150,000,000 yen were 
isked on the community basis, a project of 
magnitude never heard of before in Japan. But 
we have already taken in 151,000,000 yen. It 
represents the deep concern, the real interest, 
and the great expectation of the Japanese 
people for this great university-to-be. We in 
Japan are confident that the American response 
to the needs of this university will be no less 
immediate and great. 

The university will be a center of inter- 
national life in Japan. The nature of the faculty 
and student-body will make it so. People of 
different cultures and different historical back- 
grounds will share the experiences and prob- 
lems of modern life. This should be a demon- 
stration of the possibility of one world to 
come. 


Toyohiko Kagawa and friends. Univer- ® 


sity hopes to educate others of his ability. 
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Young Christians will have more opportunity than ever before for education. 
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The Hydrogen Bomb—Two Decisions 


 pomag tama are probably no differ- 
ent from other people in trying to ap- 
praise the wisdom of President Truman’s 
January 31 decision to produce the hydro- 
gen bomb. It is Dr. Paul Poling’s con- 
viction (see page 6) that this is a matter 
of Christian concern, not merely a matter 
of military strategy. Government offi- 
cials have succeeded in preventing wide- 
scale criticism by pointing out that the 
question of morality is not now pertinent, 
that the moral issue will arise only when 
it comes time to decide whether or not to 
use the bombs. Perhaps. 


But are we not, as Casper Blackburn 
suggests (below), military alcoholics—un- 
able to save ourselves? To Christians, it 
should be crystal clear that we are even 
further than we thought from faith in- 
anything-but-bombs. 


PRESBYTERIAN LiFe sent telegrams to 
representative church leaders, laymen, and 
ministers, asking for opinions on Mr. 
Truman’s decision. Their answers, quite 
varied, are printed below. 


Regardless of what we may think about 
strategy, surely we can agree—this is a 
time for all mankind to confess before 
God: “We have left undone those things 
which we ought to have done; and we have 
done those things which ought not to have 
been done; and there is no health in us.” 


A man named Harry Truman had to de- 
cide whether the hydrogen bomb was the 
way to save us from Russia, but the im- 
portant decision, whether mankind is 
worth saving from itself, rests with God. 

—THE EDITORS 


MRS. WERNER J. BLANCHARD, 
church woman, Dayton, Ohio: “The de- 
velopment of the hydrogen bomb will 
not insure security and peace; neither 
will it necessarily cause war. But it makes 
more ghastly the consequences of fail- 
ure to achieve international controls. The 
only sure defense is a consecrated total 
offensive for justice and brotherhood Hy 
full use of political, economic, and spir- 
itual resources. The power of God ex- 
ceeds even the hydrogen bomb.” e 


LEM T. JONES, laymen’s leader, Kan- 
sas City, Missouri: “Freedom is a respon- 
sibility which commands free men to de- 
fend to the utmost with every available 
instrumentality and with every power of 
their being, and if need be their lives, 
the premises of that freedom. This is a 
responsibility which has been reposed 
in free men by the God whom they pro- 
fess. There can be but one answer. We 
must build the hydrogen bomb.” 
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GANSE LITTLE, pastor, and presi- 
dent of Board of Christian Education, Co- 
lumbus, Ohio: “I deplore the unilateral 
decision to develop the hydrogen bomb. 
The argument that if we do not, potential 
enemies will, is devoid also of logic apart 
from renewed and strenuous effort to reach 
agreement on international control of 
armaments with or without Russia.” 


ARTHUR H. COMPTON, physicist 
and chancellor of Washington University, 
St. Louis, Missouri: “The decision by 
President Truman ordering the Atomic 
Energy Commission to go ahead with the 
manufacture of the H-bomb has been 
made in the light of his own knowledge 
of the technological and military situa- 
tion. The President’s advisors apparently 
agreed that the development of the 
H-bomb will strengthen our defense more 
than would equal effort spent along other 
lines. Refusal to develop such weapons of 
greater destruction in the absence of re- 
liable international agreement would have 
meant resigning ourselves to surrender to 
the superior force of our rivals whenever 
such force might be pressed upon us. It 
would have meant also failure to do our 
share in protecting other nations looking 
to us to aid their defense. ... It is hard 
to see how Mr. Truman could have de- 
cided otherwise than to develop weapons 
that will match those that our potential 
enemies may make.” 


RALPH C. McAFEE, Church Vice- 
Moderator, Erie, Pennsylvania: ‘Presi- 
dent Truman’s announced decision that 
America will build the hydrogen bomb is an 
almost fatal blow to the United Nations. 
Brotherhood now faces a doom from in- 
struments of destruction a thousand times 
as powerful as the atom bomb. Christian- 
ity’s only recourse is to launch a stu- 
pendous new effort to reveal the way of 
Christ as man’s only hope.” 


MRS. P. A. PETITT, General Coun- 
cil member, Paola, Kansas: “Announce- 
ment of the decision to develop the hy- 
drogen bomb falls in line with the policy 
we have been following—maintaining our 
security by bigger and better weapons. 
Peace promoted by fear had little in 
common with the teachings of Jesus. Un- 
til Christians live their beliefs, we will 
continue to rely on power.” 


FRANK H. CALDWELL, president 
of Louisville Theological Seminary, Ken- 
tucky: “I see mankind as a contemporary 
Adam holding in his hand a bomb as the 
new fruit of the tree of knowledge of 
good and evil... . The Church’s respon- 





sibility as the conscience of man is tre- 
mendously increased by the President’s 
hydrogen bomb decision.” 


CASPER BLACKBURN, writer, 
Plainfield, New Jersey: “The reliance on 
deadly weapons has, with the hydrogen 
bomb, placed nations in the same bracket 
with alcoholics and alcohol. Both nations 
ill with deadly weapon poisoning and jin- 
dividuals ill with alcoholism need the 
intervention of one more powerful. The 
only hope for a cure of the illness common 
to all nations lies in a return to God. It 
is time now for the Christian Church to 
urge a worldwide day of prayer in which 
all peoples and creeds are asked to join. 
The theme of the prayer should be sim- 
ple: Teach us Thy way, O Lord, and Thy 
will, not mine, be done.” 


HUBERT C. NOBLE, chaplain, Occi- 
dental College, Los Angeles, California: 
“Mr. Truman’s decision is based on two 
premises: one, you cannot trust Russia, 
and two, Russia will use the bomb. Mr. 
Stalin does not trust us and knows we 
will use the bomb in the light of this sit- 
uation. The manufacturing of the H-bomb 
is logical and consistent with our previ- 
ous policy, but it is now even more obvi- 
ous that such a policy means disaster. 
It is tragic that the President did not first 
make a fresh, all-out effort to present 
through the United Nations a mutually 
acceptable plan for the control of atomic 
energy and disarmament.” 


CHARLES A. SPRAGUE, publisher. 
Salem, Oregon: “In the present interna- 
tional climate, President Truman could 
hardly avoid approving work for the hy- 
drogen bomb. Otherwise, he might  in- 
vite a greatly magnified Pearl Harbor. 
We reach for the H-bomb knowing it will 
not bring security, but fearful lest its lack 
bring destruction. Our drive must be not 
against the proposed weapon as such, but 
against war and the evil forces that gen- 
erate war.” 


ALLAN MacLACHLAN' FREW,. 
moderator of Philadelphia Presbytery, 
Ardmore, Pennsylvania: “The moral re- 
sponsibility for the fullest defense of our 
country makes the decision to order the 
hydrogen bomb inevitable. To fail at the 
same time to call the country to prayer 
and the world to the primacy of spiritual 
formulas for united security reveals all too 
plainly our lack of genuine faith in God’s 
way, and our further commitment to mili- 
tarism as the ultimate. Now is the time 
for prayer and an earnest, universal pros- 
tration before Almighty God for his inter- 
vention to deliver men from themselves.” 
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Presbyterian Men: 


The Challenge: 

The big weekend for Presbyterian Men 
had arrived. Last Friday approximately 
one thousand laymen from all parts of the 
country crowded into Chicago’s famed 
Palmer House to begin the three-day sec- 
ond annual convention of the National 
Council of Presbyterian Men. The Coun- 
cil, with more than 900 local chzpters 
and presbytery councils in operation in 
the two years of its existence, was ready 
to add an ambitious program of action to 
the organizational activities which, of 
necessity, had taken up most of its time 
since 1948. 

Before the men began their discussion 
of the program, they were given a direct 
challenge to “follow Christ in today’s 
world” by the convention’s opening speak- 
er, Dr. Sherman Skinner, pastor of Pitts- 
burgh’s East Liberty Presbyterian Church. 

Dr. Skinner spoke on Christ's chal- 
lenge to laymen. He told the men that 
the challenge was not opposition to Com- 
munism, or strengthening the lay move- 
ment, or following some single command 
of Jesus. He said that the real challenge 
was “Christ Himself. In the midst 
of a fast-changing, uncertain, bewildered 
world. . . He reminded the men that 
Christ is unchanging, but not a “monu- 
ment of the past.” 

The big problem of today, Dr. Skinner 
said, was that while Christ is unchanging, 
the world is constantly changing, and 
that the greatest changes have come in 
the past century. He noted that before 
1850, “the individual was once rather 
naturally an individual the parents 
or grandparents of most of us were their 
own bosses. For them to follow 
Christ meant some decisions about the 
way they did their work, the way they 
used Sunday, the prices they charged. the 
wages they got. But these decisions af- 
fected almost no one but an employe or 
two or an employer who could discharge 
them and get someone else. It was 
one thing to follow Christ then. 

“Now it is another. Today the indi- 
vidual is usually part of a great organiza- 
tion. He is a member of a union with 
thousands of others. and the union makes 
the decisions. Or he works in a great 
corporation with thousands of others, and 
the corporation makes the decisions . 
if your conscience in loyalty to Christ 
dictates something different from the pol- 
ity of the union or the foreman or the 
company or the agency, it is not a per- 
lectly simple thing. Your voice may nev- 
er be able to change the policy. Do you 
go along and forget Christ? Or do you 
rebel and lose union status or lose your 
position? .... One of the great difficul- 
ties of our society today is that we have 
not found the answer to that question... . 

“The great need is for men who will 
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follow Christ in today’s world. to dis- 
cover with honesty and courage what He 
means for every aspect of today’s kind of 
world. . . . Almost everyone of us has 
some special place in our society—a manu- 
facturer, an inventor. a manager, a finan- 
cier, a laborer, a home-maker. an educa- 
tor. What we need is lay men and women 
who know some secular field and who are 
unreservedly committed to Christ for all 
of life. 

“With such people there will be a 
challenge compulsion to find Christ’s way 
in our world. We have learned under the 
urgency of war and the compulsions of 
the profit motive that we can do almost 
anything we make up our minds to do. 
What Christ wants . . . is men who have 
made up their minds to find His way... . 

“You do not want your ministers trying 
to tell you from the pulpit how to run 
your business, how to manage your labor 
or your employers, how to legislate or 
judge. ... If there is going to be appli- 
cation of Christ in specific detail to the 
world in which we live, it must be done 
by laymen. ... There is a responsibility 
for all together. Let us stop saying mere- 





ly, Communism is not the way; this is 
not the way; that is wrong; we have to 
preserve this. Let everyone turn around 
after Christ and say. We have to find 
this way, the high way. ... Let this so 
be the mind and the vision and the confi- 
dence of Christians that individual lay- 
men will begin to rise out of our midst 
to discover and reveal what Christ means 
in labor, in business, in homes, in na- 
tions today.” 


Benevolence Budget 


Totals in for 1949 


Presbyterians last year gave more than 
ever before through their churches and 
women’s organizations to benevolence 
causes. But this good news was offset by 
the fact that the increase in giving hasn’t 
kept pace with the increase in national 
income and the cost of operating the 
Church’s benevolence program. In 1949, 
the world-wide program of the Presby- 
terian Church U.S.A. had to be curtailed 
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seriously in many departments in spite of 
the fact that more money than ever before 
had been received. Because of increases 
in church membership, per capita giving 
was off previous highs. 

These were some of the results released 
early this month by the budget and finance 
committee of the Church’s General Coun- 
cil after the benevolence books had been 
closed for 1949. 

The amount received from the churches 
for the benevolence budget was $10,014,- 
516, an increase of $569,972, or 6 per cent 
over the 1948 total. This is the largest 
amount of money ever received for the 
benevolence budget in the history of the 
Church, but represents a pay-up of only 
69.74 per cent on a $14,359,886 budget. 
In 1948 churches sent in $9,444,544 for 
a 70.69 per cent pay-up of a $13,359,886 
budget. 

Women’s giving in 1949 also set a 
new high, even though their pay-up was 
15 per cent less than in 1948. Last year 
the women contributed $2,.493.497, an 8 
per cent increase over 1948. This total 
represents a 95.9 per cent pay-up of the 
$2,600,000 budget. In 1948 the women 
of the Church gave $2,304,903 for a 110.81 
per cent pay-up of a $2,080,000 budget. 
The increase in dollars for 1949 was $188.- 
594. 

The grand total of women’s and 
churches’ benevolence giving in 1949 was 
$12,508,013 for a 73.75 per cent pay-up 
of a $16,959,886 budget. In 1948 the to- 
tal was $11,749,447 for a pay-up per- 
centage of 76.1 on a $15,439,886 budget. 
Per capita giving for the 1949 benevolence 
budget was approximately $5.34, which 
is considerably less than the 1920 high 
of $6.16. 





City Church Planning 
Set Up By Protestants 


America’s Protestant churches, for 
years busy with expanding and developing 
national missions and rural church work, 
last month combined their efforts to cope 
with a more recent but pressing problem 
—the city church. 

The great housing boom which has hit 
urban areas since the war caught most 
churches flatfooted. More and more peo- 
ple were leaving church life because their 
new homes were not near new churches. 
And in some instances, where denomina- 
tions thought they had planned well, there 
were too many churches. 

Before the Home Missions Congress 
met last month in Columbus, Ohio, church- 
men from thirty-two denominations went 
to Columbus to discuss the city church 
problem. When their meeting had ended, 
they had founded a permanent national 
agency to deal with city church planning. 
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The new body, to be known as the 
Joint Commission on the Urban Church, 
will be sponsored jointly by the Home 
Missions Council of North America, the 
Federal Council of Churches, and the In- 
ternational Council of Religious Educa- 
tion. 

Dr. Ross Sanderson of New York, head 
of the new agency, said that the action 
“places the interests of city church groups 
on the same level with that enjoyed by 
rural church interests for the past gen- 
eration.” 


The Vatican: Mission 
Ended, Mission Upset 


Italy, the stronghold of Roman Cathol- 
icism, last month became the source of 
Protestant news on two separate occasions. 
Both concerned the Vatican and the 
United States. One event was first-rank 
news; the other was important, but just 
as an incident that gave an old story a 
new twist. 

The resignation of Episcopalian Myron 
C. Taylor, as “unofficial” U. S. envoy to 
the Vatican after ten years of efficient but 
seemingly unproductive service has ended, 
temporarily at least, a Church and State 
controversy between two presidents and 
most of the nation’s Protestant churches. 
The right of the U. S. government. founded 
upon the principle of separation of church 
and state, to have an ambassador, however 
unofficial, at the seat of a world-wide poli- 
tico-religious organization has been pro- 
tested by Protestant churches ever since 
Franklin D. Roosevelt appointed Mr. 
Taylor in late 1939. Both President Roose- 
velt and President Truman, who reap- 
pointed Mr. Taylor in 1946, resisted the 
Protestant arguments. 

Shortly before the announcement of 
Mr. Taylor’s resignation, a group of 
American Protestants announced to the 
world that they had not received the same 
kind of treatment from the Roman Catho- 
lic Church that Mr. Taylor had. The 
group, evangelists from Texas belonging 
to the Churches of Christ sect, reported 
they had been stoned four times in Ital- 
ian towns and that Roman Catholic priests 
had ‘aroused the people against us.” The 
Vatican did not deny the accusation 
specifically, but a week later, it charged 
that the activities of the American group 
“have become purely Communistic.” In 
December, the Italian Catholic Action or- 
ganization charged that Italian Protes- 
tants were aiding the Communists and 
weakening “the basis of united Christian 
resistance against Communism favored by 
British and American Protestants.” 

The stoning was an old story. It had 
happened before, under different guises, 
to Protestants, even Americans, in Italy, 
Spain, Mexico, Colombia, and other coun- 
tries where the Roman Church was pow- 
erful (P.L., Nov. 27, °48). But the fact 


that the Catholic Church used this inci- 
dent to accuse all Protestants in Italy of 
working with the Communists was some- 
thing else again. 

Churches of Christ officials imme- 
diately wired protests to President Tru- 
man and the State Department denounc- 
ing the Vatican accusations. And late last 
month in Rome, the Italian Federal Coun- 
cil of Churches, composed of the Walden- 
sian, Baptist, and Methodist denomina- 
tions, declared, “Protestantism in Italy, 
faithful to its tradition and its constant 
vocation, tends solely to fulfill its mission 
of proclaiming the advent of God’s King- 
dom, according to the Gospel, and, there- 
fore, does not follow any particular 
ideology.” 

The Council said it “protests against 
anybody, even if a member of the gov- 
ernment. who for transparent confession- 
al and political interests” aims at “throw- 
ing suspicion against the religious mis- 
sion of Protestantism in Italy with totally 
unfounded accusations of political con- 
taminations.” 


Canvass Survey 
Reveals Pledge Gains 


Reports on last fall’s Every Member 
Canvass continued to come into the Pres- 
byterian Church’s United Promotion of- 
fice this past month. And, for the first 
time, definite results could be reported 
from churches which used the new 
Planned Education materials. 

Recently, the United Promotion Com- 
mittee sent out questionnaires to more than 
450 representative churches throughout 
the country which used Planned Educa- 
tion. 

Late last month more than 30 per 
cent of these churches, large and small, 
rural and city, had sent in replies. These 
churches reported an average increase in 
membership last year of 5 per cent. But 
their average increase in pledges to cur- 
rent expenses was 21 per cent over 1949, 
and the increase in pledges to benevo- 
lences was 20 per cent. Ninety-seven per 
cent indicated that Planned Education 
secured a better understanding of the 
Church from their members, and 92 per 
cent said that they considered the Planned 
Education method to be better than that 
of any previous canvass program. Pledge 
gains of individual churches ran as high 
as 200 per cent for current expenses and 
100 per cent for benevolences. 

A small number of these churches had 
never held canvasses before. Their cur- 
rent expense pledges increased 44 per 
cent and their pledges to benevolences 
increased 35 per cent. United Promotion 
staff member Vernon K. Hoover said, “If 
the first questionnaires are indicative of all 
we receive, Planned Education will prove 
to be the most effective program we have 
yet used.” 
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| oe OF PEPPER YOUNG AND HIS FAMILY heard a new 
note at the close of the broadcast on the fourth of 
March of last year. 

As the family gathered around the table for dinner, 
Mother Young observed: “Now I particularly want to say 
a prayer, because today is the World Day of Prayer. You 
know that, don’t you, Sam?” 

And father replied, “Why, yes, I know it, dear.” 

The reverent, homey prayer that Mother Young gave 
was followed, to be sure, by the customary admonition to 
the listener to bear in mind the soap for a smoother, softer 
skin. But at least the hearer could sense the fact that both 
the broadcasting company and the maker of the soap were 
not unaware of the significance of family prayer and chose 
to call attention to it on this particular day. 

How does World Day of Prayer happen to be important 
enough for one network to offer its orchestra to accom- 
pany Dorothy Maynor on a special program marking the 
day, and for Fred Waring’s hour to feature Malotte’s 
“Lord’s Prayer”? An informal check-up of radio and tele- 
vision coverage of the World Day of Prayer in 1949 in the 
New York area alone revealed twenty-six items throughout 
day and evening. Seven programs were built entirely 
around the subject of the day. 

Mayors’ proclamations from Woonsocket, Rhode 
Island, to Blackfoot, Idaho, summoned citizens to observ- 
ance of an interracial, interdenominational, international 
day of prayer on the first Friday in Lent. In Fairbanks, 
Alaska, the Chamber of Commerce arranged for school chil- 
dren and army and civilian employes to be released to 
attend services in a downtown movie theater. From Cape- 
town to Nyasaland the women of southern Africa raised 
their voices in intercession and thanksgiving in thirteen 
languages. 

It was back in 1887 that Mrs. Darwin R. James, presi- 
dent of the Woman’s Board of Home Missions of the 
Presbyterian Church called upon all Presbyterian women 
to gather in their own communities on a certain day to 
pray for home missions. 

In the early nineties two Baptist women, Mrs. Henry 
W. Peabody and Mrs. Helen Barrett Montgomery initiated 
a similar day of prayer with a special focus on foreign 
missions. Gradually women of other communions joined 
in the observances, and in 1919 the groups came together. 
A year later they were joined by the women of Canada, and 
the first Friday in Lent became a day of united prayer 
for missions, home and foreign. By 1927, so many requests 
to participate had come in from other countries that the 
day was formally declared a World Day of Prayer. In 
1949 observances were reported in sixty languages from 
ninety-two countries and possessions around the world and 
from more than 10,000 communities in the United States. 

What does it mean to a community, this concerted 
praying on the first Friday in Lent by women of different 
faiths and races and national origins? The most tangible 
results seem to come about when out of a World Day of 
Prayer observance emerges a council of church women 
that goes to work to tackle local problems and make the 
church a positive influence in the community. 

In Hominy, Oklahoma, a council arranged for inocula- 
tions for students and faculty of a Negro school. “For 
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Women Make Praver Universal 


some reason they were unable to obtain the free services 
without assistance.”” The Hemet, California, council takes 
entire responsibility for the daily vacation Bible school. 
Volunteers from the Grand Junction, Colorado, council 
conduct games and story hours with children of Spanish- 
speaking families from Texas and New Mexico, who come 
each summer to Colorado’s western slope for the fruit 
harvest. To the World Day of Prayer meeting in 
Schenectady, New Vork, the women bring books for the 
library in th. local jail. The public library donates a 
truck tor transporting the books, and with the full ap- 
proval of the warden, the women make frequent visits 
throughout the year to the jail and find out the special 
wishes of the prisoners. 

A special offering is another important part of World 
Day of Prayer. In 1949 American women gave $256,- 
281.56. The money goes into six special projects, three at 
home and three overseas. The significant feature of the 
three in the United States is the fact that without the 
financing from World Day of Prayer groups, they could 
not continue, for they have no other substantial source of 
support. 

Take the ministry to migrant farm labor in this country. 
Initiated by the women in 1920, it now operates in 
twenty-three states, providing religious, recreational, edu- 
cational, and counseling services for some 2,500,000 people 
to whom home is where crops are ripe. Two-thirds of its 
operating budget comes each year from World Day of 
Prayer offerings. 

The other two objects of World Day of Prayer giving 
in the home mission field are the religious education 
work with Indians in government schools and a special 
literacy undertaking on the Navajo Reservation; and a 
venture to guide Negro ministers and women leaders 
toward church-centered community development in planta- 
tion sections of the South. In foreign missions, the 
beneficiaries of the American offerings are eight Chris- 
tian colleges for women in the Orient, Christian _lit- 
erature for women and children overseas, and foreign 
students in America. 

The gigantic task of administering the World Day 
of Prayer falls to the office of the United Council of 
Church Women in New York. Here is the way their order 
to the printer looks: 25,000 order blanks; 30,000 Help- 
ful Hints to Leaders; 50,000 posters; 50,000 children’s 
programs; 650,000 adult programs; and 1,500,000 Calls 
to Prayer. Small wonder that it takes two freight cars 
to bring in the paper for the printing job. 

The bulk of this material is distributed in this country. 
Ordinarily just one copy of the program is mailed to a 
correspondent in each country overseas, and the trans- 
lating, printing, and distributing are done on the ground 
where the programs will be used. Each year the program 
for the service is written a year in advance, in time for 
copies to be mailed to the ninety-two countries and 
translated into the sixty languages. The list of countries 
reads like the United Nations roster. Since 1930 it has 
been the custom for the program to be prepared by 
women of different nations. Michi Kawai, Japanese Chris- 
tian educator, prepared the program for this year’s observ- 
ance February 24. —Lovisa R. SHOTWELL 
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Protestant Unity: 


Plus and Minus 

People interested in the growing move- 
ment towards Protestant unity heard 
some news last month, but, unfortunately, 
not all of it was good. 

On the plus side of the record, the 
Foreign Missions Conference of North 
America, largest of the nation’s interde- 
nominational agencies, asked the pro- 
posed National Council of Churches not 
to close the door on the mission group’s 
eventual participation. 

The Conference, which last year 
voted against joining seven other inter- 
church agencies in forming the National 
Council, made the request in a resolution 
unanimously adopted by 300 delegates at 
its annual meeting last month. The resolu- 
tion asked the National Council to delay 
action on any changes in its constitution 
which might jeopardize the Conference’s 
future participation in the Council. The 
National Council will be formed next De- 
cember by groups including the Federal 
Council of Churches, the Home Missions 
Council of North America. and the 
United Council of Church Women. Be- 
fore last year’s negative vote by the 
Foreign Missions Conference, the Nation- 
al Council was expected to use the Con- 
ference as its foreign missions division. 

The bad news came late last month 
from New York when Brooklyn Supreme 
Court Justice Meier Steinbrook handed 
down a decision which blocks the merger 
of the Congregational Christian Church 
with the Evangelical and Reformed 
Church. The merger Rad been set for this 
June and would have resulted in the 
formation of a 2,000,000-member United 
Church of Christ. 

The court action was the result of a 
suit brought against the General Council 
of the Congregational Christian churches 
by the Cadman Memorial Congregational 
Church of Brooklyn, which opposed the 
merger. 

Judge Steinbrook held that the writ- 
ten “basis of union” agreement between 
the two denominations was a “conglomera- 
tion of confusion and conflicting state- 
ments with a cacophony of ideas.” He 
stated that the Congregational General 
Council never had the authority to make 
such a decision for the church, and that 
any merger would only be binding on in- 
dividual churches which made individual 
decisions to join another church. 

Miss Helen Kenyon, moderator of the 
Congregational General Council, said that 
any “future course must await the formal 
writing of the judgment.” But it seemed 
certain that Protestantism’s first big 
merger since before the war was indefi- 





nitely postponed. 
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The court decision is believed to mark 
the first time in the history of the U.S. 
that a denomination has been restrained 
by a civil court from merging with an- 
other denomination. Some church leaders 
are reported to believe that the decision 
may jeopardize the whole Protestant unity 
movement. One Protestant leader termed 
the decision “extraordinary” and said that 
it meant that a civil court could prevent 
a church from changing its organizational 
structure. If this were true, the church- 
man said, even the validity of past 
mergers might be questioned. 


Protestants Urged to Act 
On Aid-To-Education 


Protestants must go into action if they 
want a “no” answer to the biggest cur- 
rent Church-and-State question: should 
Roman Catholic parochial schools be sup- 
ported by public funds? 

This is the appeal that major Protes- 
tant organizations are making to their 
members—urging them to write or call 
their congressmen in an attempt to coun- 
terbalance Catholic pressure on the legis- 
lature. The issue is now before Congress. 
(P.L., Feb. 4). 

The International Council of Reli- 
gious Education, representing forty de- 
nominations and 740 area councils, alerted 
its members to a letter sent to Methodist 
ministers from the Council of Bishops of 
The Methodist Church. This letter, signed 
by Ivan Lee Holt and G. Bromley Oxnam, 
Council president and secretary respec- 
tively, urged “every minister who _ be- 
lieves that public funds should be used 
solely for public education and that public 











funds should not be used for the support 
of competing sectarian systems” to write 
his congressman immediately. 

The letter supported its plea by stat- 
ing that the drain on public education 
funds for private education purposes 
would weaken public education so much 
that it might destroy it. 

“The Roman Catholic Church does not 
believe in our system of public educa- 
tion,” continued the letter. “We believe 
public education is a fundamental bul- 
wark of democracy. 

“We wish precisely the same religious 
liberty for every Roman Catholic we wish 
for ourselves, but we are determined that 
clericalism shall not take root in this 
land, and that our own freedom shall not 
be jeopardized.” 

Referring to the 123 Methodist col- 
leges and universities, the letter says, 
“.. . We are not seeking public support, 
... we believe in the right of churches to 
have educational institutions, if they 
wish, under their auspices but on the con- 
dition that they support them. Public 
support means public control and breaks 
down the real reason for private institu- 
tions.” 


New Life Movement 


Sets New Records 

On January 1, 1950, the Presbyterian 
Church U.S.A. ended the first phase of 
its significant adventure in Christian faith 
and growth—the New Life Movement. 
Because of the immense response this 
three-year evangelism drive created, it has 
been extended for another three years as 
the New Life Advance. Last May the 











Golden Wedding Day. An accident that hospitalized Dr. and Mrs. J. Andrew Hall, 
Pasadena, California, recently failed to separate them on their fiftieth wedding 


anniversary. 
seven years in 


The retired medical missionary and his wife, who spent thirty- 
the Philippines, celebrated in 
accident occurred when an automobile struck the pair. Dr. 


hospital beds. The 


adjoining 
Hall is associate 


minister at Westminster Presbyterian Church, Pasadena. They have three children. 
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General Assembly asked all churches, 
presbyteries, and synods to continue and 
strengthen their New Life committees for 
the next three years of the drive. 

Three goals were set for the New 
Life Movement when it started in 1947. 
They were: 1,000,000 new church mem- 
bers; 300 mew churches and church 
schools; and 100,000 Presbyterians trained 
in evangelism techniques. Last month it 
seemed certain that two of these goals 
had been reached, and that the Church 
had set new records in trying to reach 
the third goal. 

The two goals that, from all reports, 
have been reached are the church and 
church school establishment total and 
the training of Presbyterians in evange- 
lism. The National Commission on Evan- 
gelism reported that at least 211 new 
churches and church schools had been 
started in 1947 and 1948, and the 
Church’s evangelism secretary, Dr. George 
Sweazey, said last month that the goal 
had been reached. The department of 
evangelism is sending out questionnaires 
on new schools and churches and hopes 
soon to have the exact figure on those 
founded. 

Incomplete figures on Presbyterians 
trained in evangelism through 1948 reach 
a total of more than 70,000. In addition 
more than 16,000 people attended presby- 
tery New Life conferences on evangelism 
between Labor Day and Christmas of 
1949. From all estimates of other synod 
and presbytery New Life conferences 
during 1949 and of local church evange- 
lism meetings during the year, at least an 
additional 14,000 people received train- 
ing. Dr. Sweazey said that, although 
exact figures will be almost impossible to 
get, he is certain that the goal was “very 
easily surpassed.” 

Although Church membership figures 
for 1949 will not be available until 
summer, it seems evident that the total 
gain for the three-year period will prob- 
ably not exceed 650,000. This figure. 
however, will represent the greatest three- 
year membership gain in the history of 
the Church. The period 1947-48 set a 
new record in two-year gains, the mem- 
bership total of 427,739 being more than 
25,000 greater than the previous high in 
1920-21. In addition the Presbyterian 
Church U.S.A. showed the largest net 
gain of any major American religious 
group in 1948—4.2 per cent. This gain 
was 1.4 per cent higher than the average 
growth and 1.1 per cent higher than the 
net gain of the Roman Catholic Church. 


Schools of Understanding 


A California Presbyterian church and a 
Pennsylvania church fellowship group are 
contributing to religious and racial under- 
standing through programs they launched 
recently. 
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The Presbyterian Church in Roseville, 
California, was still feeling the effects of 
the New Life movement when it decided 
to organize its Institute of Christian Rela- 
tions. The Institute features seven pro- 
grams, the first one held last November 
and the last scheduled for June. Prob- 
lems of greatest importance to Roseville 
citizens have been chosen for discussion 
by speakers outstanding in their fields. 
Subjects include the Bible, the home and 
family, education, Communism, and labor. 

Tickets are sold on a series basis. This 
finances the project and provides money 
for a hoped-for new church recreation 
room. 

So far the response has been good. By 
the time two programs had been presented, 
the church had already received ten new 
families into membership and had pros- 
pects for fifty more families. Pastor 
William C. McCalmont says he expects 
the Institute will be given yearly. 

In Pittsburgh, the new interracial, in- 
terdenominational Church Fellowship 
draws large crowds to Second Presbyterian 
Church, where services are held every few 
months as an expression of Christianity. 
The Fellowship is sponsored by the coun- 
cil of churches of Allegheny County 
through its commission on race relations. 

More than 1,200 persons attended the 
first service, including approximately forty 
ministers. An interracial choir of more 
than one hundred voices provided special 
music. The most recent service was held 
last week. 

Heading the church counci]’s commis- 
sion on race relations is Mrs. Daisy L. 
Lampkin, vice-president of the Pittsburgh 
Courier and member of Grace Presbyterian 
Church. The Reverend James Golden 
Miller, pastor of Second Presbyterian 
Church, is co-chairman. 


Texas Murder Trial 
Involves Ministers’ Rights 

Should clergymen be forced to reveal 
in criminal cases matters told to them in 
confidence? 

Texans are debating this problem as a 
result of the murder trial of Mrs. Elva 
Moad of Cisco, who was acquitted late last 
month of killing her estranged husband. 
Mrs. Moad admitted speaking to the Rev- 
erend James W. McClain, rector of Holy 
Trinity Episcopal Church in Eastland, 
after the killing. Since her talk with him 
was confidential, said Mr. McClain after 
he was subpoenaed, he would not violate 
that trust. 

Under Texas law the clergyman could 
have been imprisoned for refusing to 
testify. 

The case gave rise to what Episcopal 
clergymen recognize as a need for a 
change in Texas law to protect ministers 
from having to reveal confidences. Forc- 
ing ministers to air such confidences, said 





the Rt. Reverend C. Avery Mason, Bishop 
of the Dallas Episcopal Diocese, would 
close the only avenue to persons in need 
of spiritual solace. At its recent annual 
meeting, which occurred just before the 
murder trial, the diocese asked the state 
legislature to change the law. It also 
agreed to give Mr. McClain “assistance 
and support” in “any action taken by him 
pursuant to the dictates of his con- 
science.” 


Missions in Reverse 

Members of the First Presbyterian 
Church, Hastings, Nebraska, are still talk- 
ing about their church’s receiving foreign 
aid for a building fund. 

On the giving end was a group of Chris- 
tian students from Prince Royal’s College, 
Chiangmai, Thailand (Siam). The check 
ior forty ticals ($1.84) was accompanied 
by a letter which said: “We have heard 
from one of our teachers that the cathe- 
dral of your church will have a repara- 
tion. . . . We shall be much rejoiced if 
our subscription will take part in repairing 
your temple.” 

The teacher referred to in the letter is 
Mr. Konrad Kingshill, a native German 
who once lived in the Nebraska town and 
attended First Church. He is a Restora- 
tion Fund appointee to Prince Royal’s. 

The letter explained that the boys who 
sent the check are banded together in a 
society called Friends of the Cross. They 
are learning English from Bibles sent to 
them by the Hastings church. The two- 
fold purpose of the club is to make better 
Christians of its members and to win 
others to Christianity. 

The letter concluded, “We are trying 
hard to be a showcase in which Buddhist 
boys may see Jesus Christ.” 


Freedom of Religion 
Guaranteed by India 


Late last month a new independent 
country joined Israel and Indonesia in 
the ranks of the world’s nations. That 
country is the Republic of India. Like 
Israel and Indonesia, the new country’s 
constitution provides for freedom of re- 
ligion. 

The constitution means to the 320,000,- 
000 Indians—almost one-sixth of the 
world’s population—that all persons are 
equally entitled to freedom of conscience 
and the right freely to profess, practice, 
and propagate religion. 

Every religious denomination has the 
right to establish and maintain institu- 
tions for religious and charitable purposes, 
to manage its own affairs in religion, to 
own and acquire property and to adminis- 
ter such property. 
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No person is compelled to pay any 
taxes, the proceeds of which are specifi- 
cally used to promote or maintain any par- 
ticular religion or religious denomination. 

Religious education is barred in any 
educational institution maintained wholly 
out of State funds. An exception will be 
recognized, however, when an institution 
is administered by the State on behalf of 
an endowment or trust which requires that 
religious instruction shall be given. 

Students will not be required to re- 
ceive religious instruction or attend wor- 
ship services at State recognized or sup- 
ported institutions. They may, however, 
receive the instruction and attend services 
with the consent of their parents or 
guardians. 

Citizens must not be denied admission 
into any State-supported educational in- 
stitution on grounds of religion, race, 
caste, or language. 

Minority groups have the right to es- 
tablish and administer educational institu- 
tions of their choice. 

The State must not, in granting aid, dis- 
criminate against any institution because 
it is managed by a minority. 

Besides freedom of religion and edu- 
cation the constitution has other signifi- 
cant provisions. It forbids separate voting 
by most minority groups, and it does 
away with India’s famous “untouchable” 
class. An important part in having these 
provisions incorporated in the constitution 
was played by Dr. H. C. Mukherjee, 
Indian Christian and vice president of the 
Constituent Assembly which drew up the 
Indian Constitution last summer. 


Presbyterians Take Part 


In National Events 

Presbyterians recently were connected 
with events in the fields of education, 
politics, and music 

Of the ten newly-organized chapters of 
Phi Beta Kappa, national scholastic honor 
society, four are at Presbyterian-affiliated 
schools. The schools include Coe College, 
Cedar Rapids, lowa, and Wilson, Cham- 
bersburg, Pennsylvania, both Presbyterian 
U.S. A.-related; and Hampden-Sydney in 
Hampden-Sydney, Virginia, and South- 
western in Memphis, Tennessee, Presby- 
terian U. S.-related. 

When Governor Alfred E. Driscoll of 
New Jersey was inaugurated last month 
for his second successive term, he first 
prayed at historic First Presbyterian 
Church in Trenton, recently named capital 
church of the state. Then he led a proces- 
sion of legislators and dignitaries to the 
big War Memorial Building, where he 
took the oath of office. 

The famous Princeton Seminary Choir, 
under the direction of Dr. David Hugh 
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Jones. won’t sweat out the summer this 
year. The group has planned an eight- 
week tour to Alaska, beginning June 6. 

The Presbyterian College Union has a 
new president. He is Dr. H. Gary Hudson, 
head of church-related Illinois College, 
Jacksonville, Illinois. The Union com- 
prises forty-four Presbyterian U.S. A.- 
related colleges. 


African Violets Help 


Kansas Church Drive 
Children living in the rugged hill coun- 
try surrounding Holman, New Mexico, 
who every day trudge long miles to Agua 
Negra Presbyterian Day School, might 
soon be riding there in a new station 
wagon. If so, they will be grateful to the 
Presbyterian women of the Federated 





Mrs. Spears waters some of African 
violets later sold for church campaign. 


(Presbyterian-Congregational) Church of 
Ottawa, Kansas, who are now raising 
funds for the vehicle. 

The station wagon fund got its first 
boost recently when the sale of a large 
collection of African violets netted more 
than sixty dollars for the project. The 
delicate blooms—scores of them, repre- 
senting more than fifty different varieties 
—belonged to Mrs. A. C. Spears. She got 
them from her daughter, Mrs, Neil Gib- 
son, of Springfield, Missouri, who was 
forced to give up the collection because a 
new furnace in her home affected the 
plants. 

Mrs. Spears, who is treasurer of the 
women’s missionary group, decided that 
instead of keepiag the plants for herself 
it would be better to sell them and give 
the proceeds to the station wagon fund. 














The women’s desire to make things 
easier for the rural New Mexican pupils 
stems from their acquaintance with one of 
the school’s three teachers. She is Miss 
Mary Hawley, formerly of Ottawa, who, 
through letters to her Ottawa friends, has 
made the children’s need felt. 


Weekday Classes Work 


In Presbyterian Churches 

While legislators, jurists, and church- 
men wrangle over the Church-State issue 
as it affects the teaching of religion to our 
children, many local churches are going 
ahead with weekday educational programs 
made to conform to the interpretation of 
the law in their particular state. 

One such program is the work of 
First Presbyterian Church of Norristown, 
Pennsylvania, where nearly nine hundred 
children are regular attendants at a three- 
year-old weekday church school staffed by 
fifty-four teachers. The State of Pennsyl- 
vania interprets the Supreme Court of the 
United States as approving of religious 
instruction during public school time, so 
long as the classes are not held on school 
property. Thus the Norristown program 
is a released-time arrangement. Seven 
buses chartered by the church transport 
the pupils from school to the church and 
thence to their homes. 

Serving children from kindergarten age 
through junior high school, the church 
school operates Tuesday and Wednesday 
of each week. An ample _parish-house 
adjoining the church serves as the plant, 
where classes of from five to twenty 
children gather in the various rooms for 
classes, and assemble in an auditorium 
for devotions, hymn-sings, religious films, 
and visiting speakers. Some 80 per cent 
of the instructors are former professional 
teachers in public or private schools. All 
of them are unpaid volunteers, many of 
them mothers who wrest the time for this 
work from tightly-packed schedules. 

Primarily responsible for the growth 
of the school is minister's assistant Arthur 
Miller, who left his position as personnel 
supervisor with a duPont plant in Wil- 
mington, Delaware, to come to the church 
and work with Pastor Jesse Corum. 

The secret of building a good week- 
day church school, Mr. Miller believes, is 
to teach religion exclusively. ‘I’ve seen 
promising schools start up,” he says. 
“then just peter out. In many cases it’s 
because they veer off from religious edu- 
cation into handicrafts, dramatics. and 
the like. Then they’re just duplicating 
what the youngsters get elsewhere, and 
lose their reason for being.” 

The Norristown children study the 
Bible, the life of Jesus, and Christian 
doctrines just as they study arithmetic, 
history, and music at public school. 

This program goes over with the chil- 
dren, too. They don’t come to get out of 
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The test of the value 
of any annuity plan is 


WILL IT BE SOLVENT? 
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Bible Society Annuities 
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HERE'S WHY YOU CAN ABSOLUTELY RELY ON 
AMERICAN BIBLE SOCIETY ANNUITY AGREEMENTS 
1. Excellent Record. /n the more than 100 years 
in which the Annuity Plan has been in opera- 
tion, payments have never failed. 

2. Double Safeguards. In addition to the re- 
serve fund required by New York State insur- 
ance law, the Society voluntarily maintains a 
large additional reserve fund, checked regue 
larly by one of the world’s largest banks. 
3. Yearly Audits. Financial statements 
audited by a leading accountancy firm. 


are 


4. Unchanging. When you buy American Bible 
Society Annuity Agreements you not only have 
the satisfaction of investing your money safely 
for your comfort and proetection—you enjoy 
the Peace of Mind that comes from knowing 
that your money goes to further a vital and 
never-changing Christian work—that of mak- 
ing the Bible available “without note or 
comment” wherever needed. 

Wee An interesting FREE booklet, “A Gift 
That Lives,” tells all about this Annuity Plan, 
which entitles you to certain tax exemptions 
and which gives you this rich, 
two-fold return. 
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| sixty-six to eighty-five. 





|terian Church recreation hall. 








mits anyone bound to or from places of 
public worship “on the Lord’s Day” to 
pass free of charge on any toll bridge. 

In Verdun, Canada, a suburb of 
Montreal, the Chalmers United Church is 
busy every weekday afternoon these days 
with the activities of the Retired Men’s 
Club. Believed to be the only one of its 
kind in Canada, the club was started re- 
cently by the pastor of the Chalmers 
church when he found that the older men 
of his congregation were “on the shelf” 
with nothing much to do. The club is now 
open to all retired men of the community 
regardless of race or religion. There are 
now thirty members, ranging in age from 
They meet to 
play games, carpet bowl, read, and ex- 
change reminiscences. 

One old gentleman, still not retired even 


| though he’s ninety-one, last month pre- 


sented one of America’s oldest churches— 
Old Swedes Protestant Episcopal in Wil- 
mington, Delaware—with a red altar 
cloth. The embroidery on the cloth was 
done by the old gentleman—ninety-one- 
year-old King Gustav V of Sweden. Old 
Swedes Church built in 1698 by 
Swedish colonists. 

Pastors and_ prospective and 
grooms will be interested in the code of 
church conduct drawn up late last month 
by the professional photographers associ- 
ation of Greater St. Louis. The camera- 
men agreed to abide by the following rules: 

1. We will contact officiating clergymen 
before the wedding ceremony and make 
inquiries as to their regulations with ref- 
erence to taking photographs of the cere- 
mony or other special occasions; 

2. We further agree to abide by the 
rules of each particular church; 

3. We will make no unnecessary dis- 
turbances, and will work as quietly as 
possible at our duties at all times; 

4. We will at no time leave used flash 
bulbs, empty cartons, or film-pack tabs, 
or any other miscellaneous wrappings on 
church property. 


was 


brides 


Of Programs and People 


| @ In Elizabeth, New Jersey, youngsters 


are learning to box in the Second Presby- 
Teaching 
the punch technique is Captain George 
Forrester of the town fire department, 
former middleweight and light heavy- 
weight professional boxer. Boys can also 
learn wrestling and basketball under the 
program, which is sponsored by the Men’s 
Fellowship. Teaching wrestling is former 
Rutgers University wrestling coach Fred 
E. Shepard. 

@ Engineering instructors from Rensse- 
laer Polytechnic Institute who attend the 
Second Presbyterian Church, Troy, New 
York, put their teaching to practical use 
recently. The church school superintend- 
ent, a communications engineer, with the 





aid of the assistant superintendent and the 
treasurer, faculty members at the Insti- 
tute, rigged a laboratory classroom that 
will be a big help to church school teach- 
ers. By means of concealed microphones 
in a classroom and loudspeakers in an 
adjoining room, the teachers can now 
listen unobserved to classroom procedure. 
@ After eighty years of hard service, the 
family Bible on the pulpit of First Pres- 
byterian Church, Mansfield, Pennsyl- 
vania, was recently replaced by a new 
pulpit Bible. “This exchange of books,” 
said Pastor John Ross Hays, “does not 
signify a lessening of our desire to wor- 
ship as a family.” 

@ Members of the Dundee Presbyterian 
Church, Omaha, Nebraska, recently 
celebrated their church’s freedom from 


‘debt at a mortgage-burning ceremony 


@ The women of Normandy Presbyterian 
church. St. Louis, Missouri. were feted 
at a smorgasbord luncheon recently by one 
of the circles of the Women’s Association. 
Last year Normandy Church women gave 
one thousand dollars to the building of a 
new sanctuary. 


Facts and Figures 


Here are some facts and figures pub- 
lished recently that may be of interest to 
American church-goers: 

@ A total of $1,001,574,371 was given last 
year by members of fifty-two major 
Protestant churches for local expenses 
and benevolences, according to the United 
Stewardship Council. It was the first 
time since the Council has been publish- 
ing these figures that the total has ex- 
ceeded the billion mark. The 1949 total 
represents an increase of $138.603,682— 
or 13.6 per cent—over 1948. It does not 
include money given to church colleges, 
seminaries, hospitals, and homes, or to 
councils of churches. The percentage of 
increase was far less than the increase in 
spending for liquor, soft drinks, candy, 
football games. jewelry, and other non- 
essentials. 

@ Since the Protestant relief agency. 
Church World Service. was founded in 
1946, more than 100.000.000 pounds oi 
goods have been shipped to needy abroad, 
chairman Harper Sibley announced last 
month. The relief supplies, valued at 
more than $30.000.000, have been shipped 
to seventy-seven foreign countries. 

@ The National Lutheran Council, lead- 
ing Protestant agency for the resettling 
of displaced persons, announced early this 
month that it had helped place almost 
12.000 DPs in the U.S. in the past sixteen 
months. Last month Church World Serv- 
ice reported that it had placed 8,000 
DPs in the U.S. 

@ Supporters of the revised Indian aid 
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° pill, which probably will be passed by 

Congress this session, were told recently 

by the U. S. Bureau of Indian Affairs that 
e today there are almost 425,000 American 
- Indians on tribal rolls. This compares 
t with a low of 250,000 in 1880 and 398,000 
“ ; in 1936, when the last check was made. 
5 } The Christian population of Israel has 
n increased by approximately one-third in 

the past year, according to the Israeli 
: has of Statistics. The increase num- LAMB ST] UDISS 
n bers almost 15,000 people. making the | TENAFLYU N-J: 
.. present Christian population about 46,000. 
|. Thirteen non-Roman churches, including pte WITH PICTORIAL PLATES 
= ’ the Church of Scotland. and Lutheran, ATTENTION: — pear one - — money = 
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it Coptic faiths, minister to these people. Der full dei on. 0 Rigi eolhieatene Senile OWN CHURCH permanently baked on 
r @ According to the annual report of the | raising project, address a penny postal card to: each beautiful a inch plate. Resale 

United Nations Children’s Emergency - Se we i price is low. 
n Fund. more than 6,000,000 children in : Sitio tenting fe One, penned 
ly Europe and the Near East pepe: food an and prices withou e 
! daily during the peak period of the Fund’s 
- operation in 1949. Several million more Kid Ma CO. 
n children each received clothing and shoes ciaiiemian 


d made from wool and leather supplied by 
; the UNICEF. Last year the Fund also 
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. bought enough milk to fill 1,000,000,000 ‘ y= Reet ok enim CATALOG on 10 
ws cups. ' 4 aaher bee auenk. | Senator Sh ip eawesinns ENTS 
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ol ministers are having pleasant growing E [ATE CAP & GOWN 10c deductible from first order. 
” pans this year. The family is that of the | [amma ete: FREDER| CK HERRSCHNER CO, 
to Reverend Dr. Herbert Booth Smith, 366 F No Mark iw SOUTH WABASH AVENUE HIC AG 
former Moderator of the General Assem- 
m bly. Dr. Smith and his two clergyman 


jor sons will see the erection of three new ‘ig! 90 ld 

- churches for their respective pastorates Ti yeals 0 —AND STILL 

—all in California within an area of one 

hundred miles. GETTING INCOME FROM MY ANNUITY“ 

ch The sanctuary of Dr. Smith’s church, : ; . 
First Presbyterian of Burlingame. is to e For 18 years a lonely New Jersey widow has received a much needed in- 


be finished by fall at a cost of $150,000 come. Ever since she purchased a Presbyterian Annuity, regular checks have 
An educational unit was built last year. 
During the six years he served the con- 
gregation. membership has jumped from 
three hundred to 1.100. Dr. Smith last 


bt | Year served as moderator of the Presby- IMMORTALIZE YOUR MONEY 


: tery of San Francisco. : : ; i 
In | vo By buying a Presbyterian Annuity, you allocate the residue of your 


come. Each check is a reminder that as long as she lives she will receive 
guaranteed payments, always in the same amount. Best of all, she knows that 
the remainder of her investment will help Mission work after she has gone. 














dy. - One son, the Reverend Herbert Booth funds, after death, to the Christian enterprise here or abroad. In this 
on- Smith. Jr., pastor of the Seminary Church gratifying way you bequeath your faith to future generations! 
in San Anselmo, will see the first unit of 
cy. his church’s new building erected soon at Advantages of a Presbyterian Annuity 
fe | acost of $80,000. Mr. Smith has been ; ' 
of | pastor of the Seminary Church since 1941. 1. Safe investment 4. Purchase is easy 7. Gives peace of mind 
ad, _The second son, the Reverend James 2. No reinvestment problems 5. Income never varies 8. Makes ideal gift 
jast Comfort Smith, has been pastor of the 3. Brings returns up to 7% 6. Avoids inheritance taxes —_-9. Helps Mission work 
at Carmichael Church in a suburb of Sacra- 
ped ae first as a — na ee ee 
tull-time since 1944. The membership has 
ait A mounted from 168 to 402 in those six Pp os t 5 B Y T if be | A N A y Nw U | T | iz S 
ine years. The west wing of the new building 
this includes a small chapel, made of Cali- 156 Fifth Ave., New York 10, N. Y. 2-50-P 
_ fornia adobe brick. said to be the most | I'd like to make my money work forever. Please tell me what percent income I would 
oon beautiful chapel in the presbytery. The | ceceive, my birth date being amma ote oes ' wean 
erv- sacks were made by church members. | | ef tay gy tay * 
000 The new educational wing was occupied | 
| last month, and the main sanctuary will | Name 
aid be finished in the near future.  Ticqunngaepappapa Lama 
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“. . like Don Quixote... with Marxism the barber’s basin on my head.” 








WILLIAM GRESHAM'S first novel was Nightmare Alley—a “savage, violent, and neurotic” book, as he de- 
scribes it, which was later made into a movie. A second novel, Limbo Tower—a compassionate and deeply moving 
study of life in a T. B. sanitarium—appeared last spring. If his future books fulfill the flashes of genuine greatness in 
this one, he is headed for a major position among American writers. 


Gresham himself is tall, very lean, and slight of build. He has brown eyes, dark hair, a bushy mustache. Looking 
at his face, you sense that he has lived as many lives as the proverbial cat; there are the indelible marks of enough 
strain and suffering to have killed anyone not made of tough stuff. But the main thing you remember is the gentle- 
ness, wit, and simple friendliness of the man. Humility is a rare virtue at all times, and perhaps especially rare in 
writers. Bill has it. And he is completely free of rancor. 


The story of Bill Gresham's painful and round-about pilrimage to faith is the history (though intensified) of 
many of us now around forty. He was a child of the depression. But where most liberals hovered on the fringes of 
Communism, he became a Party member; most of them talked about Spain, but he served in the Republican Army 
for fifteen months. Like so many sensitive thinkers, unable to bear the political and social tensions of the 1930's, 
he became a chronic alcoholic; unlike many, he fought his way out of it, thanks to God, a devoted wife, and a fel- 
lowship of other alcoholics, who have turned their wills and their lives over to God's care. 


I have read numerous accounts of the “Communism to Christianity” sort. Often I have been made uneasy at what 
1 read. Very many ex-Communists seem to spend more time hating their former comrades than loving God and 
their neighbors. But you will find nothing of that in Gresham's account. It was love of his fellows that first drew 
him into the Communist movement. When he turned to Christianity, it was from a deeper understanding of love. 
I have no hesitation in saying that this is the most memorable account of this sort that I have come across. 


We who have had a relatively tranquil journey into faith are inclined to underrate the miraculous power of God. 
In the case of Bill Gresham, we have the record of a man whose life was cut off from God by poverty, politics, 
alcoholism, and a philosophic outlook which ruled out the possibility of the supernatural. God broke through all 
these barriers and claimed Bill. If that surprises us, it is because we have forgotten that God's love is the final force 
in the universe. —Chad Walsh 
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Author and his family attend neighborhood Presbyterian Church 
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“Unable to direct my own life, I clutched at the 
i ° 
| 
| . - 
illusion that I was duty-bound, somehow, to help 
A 
di h Id.” O F h fe 
fe 7 ~ ~ 
irect the world.” One man’s search for meaning. 
By WILLIAM LINDSAY GRESHAM 
PART I them were killed. I shall try to explain ist. My father was a strong “company 
what took me there, for some of the man”; what his religious beliefs were I 
same forces, in time, brought me to never knew. My parents had no coherent 
()* A MISTY NIGHT IN NOVEMBER, Christianity. view of the world and so could give me 
1937. a hundred men from a dozen I was born in Baltimore forty years ago. none. 
different countries climbed the Pyrenees, My family were flotsam of the Old I picked up scraps of personality where 
wearing silent, rope-soled sandals. At South, drifting through an industrial world I found them. An ancient Shakespearian 
dawn they crossed the divide into Spain. with no guide save legends of a golden actress, a friend of the family, taught me 
I was one of that group. In all, 2.800 age when their ancestors had been slave- _manners—and manner. My high school 
Americans served in the Army of the holders and gentlefolk. My mother was teacher of English. the poet Florence 
_ Spanish Republic. More than half of vaguely agnostic, vaguely Fabian social- Ripley Mastin, encouraged and guided a 
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FROM COMMUNIST TO CHRISTIAN 


developing sense of beauty. My mother’s 
rebellion against fundamentalism had left 
her rootless and distraught. What clear 
ethics I had came from my grandmother 
during early childhood, before we moved 
to New York. 

“Grandy” was a Presbyterian, and she 
saw the world whole. Had she lived she 
might have taught me to see it, but I was 
so young when she died that all I kept was 
her ideal of a perfect man: General Rob- 
ert E. Lee. Out of that memory and my 
own pride I built a neurotic perfection- 
ism for a moral standard. General Lee. I 
believed, led a flawless. superhuman life. 
and I must try to be exactly like him. 

Many of my schoolmates had a mate- 
rialist creed in place of religion: they 
worshiped prosperity. It was called “be- 
lieving in America,” but it was not patri- 
otism. America was a great slot machine: 
drop in your talents and out would come 
the good things of life—cars. beautiful 
women, suburban homes. 

But I had no confidence in possible 
future wealth to hold me up. The family 
had never been prosperous since “the 
War”; they accepted lower-middle-class 
life with bitterness but without hope. 


T 
Waar HAPPENED TO PROSPERITY in 1929. 
we remember. When my _ parents 
arated during my teens I drifted, doing 
unskilled office and factory work. and 
dreamed of being a Life was 
enigma. I asked no definite questions be- 
cause I was all question, ignorant that 
answers could be found. 

When the world terrifies and bewilders 
us, we are likely to build a wall of pride 
igainst it—either the smug spiritual pride 
of the Pharisee, thanking God that he is 
not as other men. or the sick pride of 
the neurotic perfectionist who tortures 
himself over his failure to be superior to 
other men. Mine was the second kind. 
Unable to direct my own life. I clutched 
at the illusion that I was duty bound. 
somehow, to help direct the world. Natu- 
rally, I never saw it in these terms: in 
those days I saw nothing in clear focus. 

In my early twenties I wanted to be a 
Unitarian minister—out of pride. not re- 
ligious conviction. I didn’t know what 
true religion was, I simply felt that a 
socially-conscious preacher could do some 
good in the world. But I could not afford 
a college degree, and the ambition ravelled 
away. 

I married: I held a number of jobs. 
more or less connected with writing; for 
years I lived in Greenwich Village. which 
symbolized revolt. poetry. and romance. 
And there, at last, I found a world-view 
—the first coherent philosophy that I 
had ever met. 

A stormy old man sat for years in the 
British Museum, piecing it together out 
of German philosophy and English eco- 
nomics, his genius blinded by pride, bitter- 


sep- 


writer. 
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ness, and anger against injustice. The 
sufferings of the poor stung him to fury; 
in the whirlwind of his wrath he spun 
fragments of early science and stories of 
popular uprisings into a doctrine of uni- 
versal class war. With this. Karl Marx 
and his partner. Frederick Engels, ex- 
plained the universe. The formula, “ev- 
erything consists oi matter in motion,” 
disposed of first and last things. But their 
real concern was with human _ hiStory. 
Unable to destroy evil overnight, they 
dreamed of controlling the future—a 
world in which men and nations would be 
the raw materials of vast scientific experi- 
ments. In their youth, one of the hobbies 
of the intellectuals was science: making 
a dead frog kick by hooking it to a gal- 
vanic battery. By analogy. this laboratory 
counterfeit of life was used to explain the 
human brain, consciousness and all; a 





God Hides Nothing 
God hides nothing. His wery work 
from the beginning is revelation—a 
casting aside of veil after veil, a 
showing unto men of truth after 
truth. On and on from fact divine he 
advances, until at length in his son 

Jesus he unveils his very face. 
—GEoRGE MacDoONALD 











doctrine for the 
found Christian 


comfortable materialist 
rising bourgeoisie. who 
ethics a barrier to profits. 

Marx and Engels simply turned the 
“new weapon” against its inventors. They 
were atheists. They believed. like the 
“progressive bourgeoisie” before them who 
fought kings, in something called Man— 
the accident which made itself king. All 
unsuspected. their revolutionary creed 
was a crippled version of Christ's injunc- 
tion to love one’s fellow men: not our 
children only, nor our own clan, but all 
men. The brotherhood of man in the 
fatherhood of God became the interna- 
tional solidarity of the working class. Its 
aim: to give every member of the toiling 
masses the material blessings enjoyed by 
the owner of a small factory under the 
capitalist system. Free. of course, from 
business cycles and wars, Switzerland was 
full of small manufacturers. living in 
comfort and peace. The motto of Marxism 
might just as well be, “Every man a 
Swiss.” 


Is THE BEGINNING. perhaps, it was love 
that moved the Marxists. But it is a fact 
of human experience that love and hate 
combined form an unstable compound. 
And an atheist. cut off by his belief from 
the fountainhead of all love, cannot re- 
place his store. Hate in time fills the 
entire man, even though it may take the 
outward shape of love. 


It is difficult for me to write about 
Marxism for emotional reasons: I have 
known so many selfless, devoted, coura- 
geous, intelligent Marxists. Not one of 
them ever did me an unkind or dishonest 
turn. The cruelty and crookedness of “the 
Reds,” played up by yellow journalism, 
has a foundation in fact, nevertheless. It 
stems, not from bad people. but from a 
bad philosophy. The joker is the abstrac- 
tion: Man. 

The term Man is valid only in compari- 
son with other abstractions on the same 
level: the great apes, plant life, inorganic 
matter. In dealing with human problems 
one can only think in terms of men. And 
men disagree. Men are imperfect crea- 
tures. When they disagree on how to abol- 
ish social evils, which one are you to 
believe: Stalin or Tito? “The majority.” 
Very well: Hitler’s volk, or the tiny, 
anti-Nazi underground? In the end, un- 
fortunately, Man boils down to me. 

A rank-and-file Marxist has to believe 
in The Leadership. And the leaders can 
believe only in themselves: We are Man; 
we are the Future: all who oppose us are 
criminals who forfeit their humanity by 
standing in the way of History (what we 
want to happen) against the Laws of 
Social Change (the way we plan to make 
it happen). The majority of workers dis- 
trust us? They are politically backward; 
they are bribed by Capitalism: they are 
held in subjection by “sprites and hob- 
goblins” created by the owning class to 
frighten the slaves (Lenin’s answer to the 
religious experience of the ages). 


Tuts IS SICK THINKING. poisoned by 
ignorance, anger. and pride. And_ the 
Marxists are willing to die for it. 

In the vear 1936 capitalism was sick, 
too. Marxism said. “Look—unemploy- 
ment. police brutality. lynching, home re- 
lief machinery designed to humiliate the 
unemployed and destroy their self-respect 
—while the rich eat steaks.” 

This much I could see. 

“Only let us come to power,” said the 
Marxists. “and there will be plenty for 
every man, with art and literature thrown 
in. Meanwhile we fight for home relief 
and against evictions. There is a country 
covering one-sixth of the earth’s surface 
where we have made a start towards 
socialism. It’s far away—you can’t see it, 
but just take our word for it. What's the 
worst thing you can think of right now? 
Unemployment. right? Well—over there 
they have no unemployment. You boil at 
outrages against Negroes? Read Stalin on 
the national question: over there anti- 
Semitism is a crime. You couldn't go to 
college? Over there the state pays for it. 

“Naturally we can’t seize power here 
now. But when the Masses start to move, 
we will be there to lead them. All history 
is the struggle of exploiters against the 

(Continued on page 35) 
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George Lynn, head conductor, rehearses the famous Westminster Choir at Princeton, New Jersey. 


Nationally famous music school that began in a Presbyterian 


church trains on the theory that God gave most of us good voices. 


By JANETTE HARRINGTON 


ot long ago a young Japanese named 
Ugo Nakada was directing a _per- 
formance of Handel’s Messiah in Tokyo. 
Afterwards, an officer in the uniform of 
the Army occupation forces rushed up to 
him and exclaimed, “You must be a prod- 
uct of the Westminster Choir College. I 
recognize your style of directing.” 

Such a meeting could have occurred in 
any of approximately 2,000 communi- 
ties in the United States. That it happened 
in Japan only serves to illustrate the far- 
teaching influence of the Westminster 
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Choir College and the famed choir which 
bears its name. 

Here in this country, churchgoers who 
never heard of Westminster have never- 
theless felt its influence. They may not 
know a downbeat from a cadenza, but they 
know good church music when they hear 
it. And ever since the choir school was 
launched in 1925, churches in communi- 
ties large and small over the country 
have increasingly enjoyed choral music 
of high quality. 

Westminster is not, of course, the only 
college for training young men and women 
in the career of choir directing. But it is 

PHOTOGRAPHS BY PHILA. INQUIRER 


the oldest and, as far as this reporter can 
determine, one of the first to promote 
the idea that music from nonprofessional 
volunteer singers can be beautiful. Thanks 
to the snowball effect of this idea, hun- 
dreds of congregations are today enjoying 
the nearest thing to angelic singing they 
will hear this side of heaven. 

As a representative case in point, con- 
sider the example provided by a church 
in Cuyahoga Falls. Ohio, where in a nor- 
mal year a total of 580 persons sing in the 
various church choirs. Now, when the 
Messiah is sung, all 580 join in the 
choruses, a neat reverse twist on the nor- 
mal ratio between congregation and choir. 
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Many churches today have similar 
“family choir systems” where choral 
groups are available for all ages of the 
family, from cherubs to adults. 

Or take the New York Avenue Presby- 
terian Church in Washington, D. C., where 
this reporter sat in the choir loft for sev- 
eral years. The 150-voice combined choirs 
of this metropolitan church present out- 
standing religious oratorios, have given 
concerts in Constitution Hall. 

For a person who has been singing in 
one choir or another—all Westminster- 
directed—for more years than one com- 
fortably likes to remember, the assign- 
ment to visit the Westminster Choir Col- 
lege, now located at Princeton, New Jer- 
sey, was a choice busman’s holiday. Born 
and brought up in Ohio, I have been 
familiar with the choir college since it 
started up in Dayton. and was, in fact. a 
member of one of the first choirs to be 
organized under the Westminster aegis— 
at Northminster Presbyterian Church in 
Columbus, Ohio. 

On the way over to Princeton, I re- 
viewed my recollections, which were to 
be amplified later by the president. John 
Finley Williamson, and Mrs. Rhea Wil- 
liamson, the dean of the school. 

To begin with, the Westminster Choir 
was just a garden-variety church group, 
made up of mail carriers, stenographers, 
businessmen—ordinary people who liked 
to sing. John Finley Williamson, its di- 
rector, had aspired to be a singer in his 
youth, took up choir directing as second 
choice after a tonsil operation altered his 
voice. The son of a United Brethren min- 
ister, he first had a choir in a U. B. church 
in Dayton, later transferred to the West- 
minster Presbyterian Church. 


Anybody can sing 


With no formula to guide him, Wil- 
liamson began to devise techniques of his 
own for welding together a diverse group. 
These were based on the principle that 
anybody can sing if he'll just let himself 
go and sing as God intended him; his aim 
was to encourage singers to relax and “let 
the tone flow” so that all voices would 
blend into a tone-perfect whole 

Before long, the choir began to com- 
mand considerable attention in and around 
A New York manager heard 
them sing, urged Williamson to take them 
on tour. Backed by Mrs. H. E. Talbott 
of Dayton, they gave concerts in New 
York at Carnegie Hall and began to make 
appearances over the country. 

There were times that the audience 
scarcely balanced the number on the stage. 
Critics seldom got around to passing criti- 
cal judgment; they were too interested 
in the organization. A favorite comment 
was to compare it to a vast human organ 
on which Wi 


Dayton 


iamson played as upon some 
great inst nt 
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But the audiences began to find that 
choral singing has a universal appeal. On 
one occasion. the choir was asked to sing 
at a state penal institution in Indiana. 
When the choir members walked out on 
the platform, the inmates greeted them 
with jeers and catcalls. Quickly William- 
son switched trom the planned program, 
and swung into The Old Hundred, fol- 
lowed by What a Friend We Have in 
Jesus, and Jesus, Lover of My Soul. Be- 
fore long, the hardened convicts were join- 
ing in the singing, some with tears run- 
ning down their cheeks. 

Eventually the Westminster Choir in- 
vaded the stronghold of choral music in 
two European tours. The story still cir- 
culates around Westminster that William- 
son, who seldom shows temperament, was 
edgy on the eve of the choir’s first ap- 
pearance in England. With unusual 
abruptness, he issued last-minute instruc- 
tions to the choir: “Remember, nobody’s 


going to look after you. You'll have to 
keep track of your own things.” The next 
day, Mrs. Williamson noticed a flurry of 
activity around her husband’s dressing 
room. Investigating, she found he had 
forgotten to bring along black dress 
pants; had had to send out to borrow a 
pair from an usher. 

But his nervousness was unwarranted: 
the choir received enthusiastic acclaim 
from critical British audiences. 

As the choir’s reputation mounted, 
churches around Dayton began to ask 
Williamson for his help in establishing 
similar groups. When a hundred churches 
had written letters asking to “borrow a 
choir member to show us how it's done.” 
the Williamsons decided it was time to 
take action. They launched night classes 
in the church where, with the help of a 
small faculty, they taught conducting and 
music theory. Aiter awhile, choir mem- 
bers were asked to give up their jobs and 


John Finley Williamson, founder and director, finds time to give individual in- 
struction to his students. Here he runs through a score with student Jane Herman. 
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take up full-time study, if they wanted 
to stay with the choir and learn conduct- 
ing. 
After the first three-year class was 
graduated, the choir school moved to 
Ithaca, New York, and became an ac- 
credited four-year course leading to a 
bachelor of music degree. Later it moved 
to Princeton to be nearer music centers. 

All this was going through my mind as 
my cab drew up to the red-brick Colonial 
main building of the present campus— 
plus some personal recollections of my 
own. 

In these days of a cappello choirs and 
popularized choral singing, it is hard to 
imagine the time when a_ well-trained 
choir was a novelty. But I well remem- 
ber the sensation caused when the West- 
minster method of conducting was intro- 
duced in our church in Columbus. Those 
were the days when the paid quartette 
was considered tops in church music, and 


the average church choir was a refuge 
for sopranos and tenors of operatic as- 
pirations, all vieing to be heard. It was a 
great shock to be told “The worst compli- 
ment you can receive is to have someone 
tell you ‘I heard your voice above all the 
others.’ ” 

Our pioneer director was a member of 
the first Westminster graduating class— 
Charles Farris by name—who came to 
Columbus on weekends while a student. 
This must have been about 1927 or 1928; 
I was still in high school, I remember. 
and it is only fair to say that we young 
fry were highly intrigued by the whole 
process. Charlie would stand up in front 
of us and tell us to sing “ah,” or he'd 
have us shout “Ho Ho Ho” from down 
deep in our stomachs, like Santa Claus 
laughter. 

“Breathe deep,” he’d say. “Keep your 
feet flat on the floor, put your hands over 
your head. That will help you relax.” 


Students Doris Hayslett and Betty Hoffine take their Beethoven score outdoors for 
extra study. An equal number of men and women make up the student body of 359. 
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Westminster’s red-brick main building 
is the center of a forty-acre campus. 


From the cacophony of sound to follow 
he would manage to extract some sem- 
blance of pure tone. “See,” he’d say, 
“you can do it.” And to our amazement, 
we could. 

He had a gesture typically Westminster 
in fluency and economy of motion which 
served to raise our tones to the rooftops 
or bring us down to a murmur. We called 
it “the bunch of grapes.” 

Our blithe young voices were scarcely 
a fair test for the “anybody can sing” 
techniques, but I remember an older wom- 
an in the choir whose once-fine voice had 
dwindled to a croak. She amazed us all 
one day by soloing in a fine contralto. 
Even I gained courage enough to falter 
through a solo one evening—something, I 
hasten to add, you couldn’t hire me to 
do now. 

But we were duplicating, on a smaller 
scale, what the Westminster Choir had 
done before us. We were “giving our all 
to the Lord” and having a fine time doing 
it. None of us were topnotch singers, but 
we felt we were making a topnotch con- 
tribution to the worship of the church. 

With all this in my mind, I felt a 
pleasant glow of anticipation as I climbed 
out of the cab. I had been invited to 
attend rehearsal of the present-day West- 
minster Choir, and I looked forward to 
a close-up view of the leadership of which 
I had heard so much. 


St. Louis Blues 


Rehearsal was already under way when 
I reached the third floor, but Williamson 
stopped the music and came forward to 
shake my hand. Wearing a dark flannel 
shirt and gray slacks, he yet managed to 
look distinguished, his silvery hair and 
British look a good match for his courtly 
air. 

“We're rehearsing concert numbers,” 
he explained as he gave the signal to re- 
sume. I sat back prepared to hear one of 
the fine religious numbers for which the 
choir is famous. But with a perceptible 
quickening of rhythm, the choir broke 
into a stirring arrangement of—The St. 
Louis Blues. 

And very beautiful it was, too, but 
hardly what I expected to hear. William- 
son took time to explain that the choir’s 
program includes all kinds of 
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music, from spirituals to hoe-down. The 
next number sung was a magnificent 
music-narrative based on James Welton 
Johnson’s poem, The Creation: 

And God stepped out on space 

And He looked around and said: 

I’m lonely— 

I’ll make Me a world. 

Watching Williamson work, I could de- 
tect signs of the techniques with which I 
was familiar. Just like the Westminster 
graduates I knew, he’d say: “Now sit up 
straight; put your feet flat on the floor.” 

Between every number he had some 
bit of advice or counsel. capsule com- 
ments combining good humor, gentle 
cajolery, and a hint of paternalism. 

“Smile,” he would say. “Remember 
you’re supposed to look as if you enjoyed 
this, even though we know it’s hard 
work.” 


Specially selected choir 


The forty-voice Westminster Choir, I 
learned, is handpicked by Williamson for 
singing ability and personal adaptability. 
Each year the group makes a concert tour 
—usually as far as the West Coast, al- 
though this year their schedule has been 
reduced to make more room for record- 
ings and radio. They sing sometimes with 
the New York Philharmonic, and have 
made a series of Hymn-of-the-Month 
recordings for the National Federation 
of Music Clubs 

Rehearsal over, their director led me 
downstairs to his pine-paneled office, 
where we sat in deep red-leather chairs 
and talked. I asked him if I were right in 
thinking the secret of the choir school lay 
in the belief that, under skilled direction, 
the church at Moore’s Corners could have 
as fine a choir as the biggest metropolitan 
church, drawing on volunteer singers. 

He said I was. 

“I've never seen a group that couldn't 
learn to sing,” he declared, and then went 
on to amplify: 

“Few of us have great voices, but God 
gave most of us good voices. When every 
member sings at peak perfection, in pitch 
and rhythm, the various voices blend of 
their own accord.” 

The real key to good church music, he 
said, is participation—the more people 
who take part. the more successful the 
music in establishing a bond of com- 
munion, “You don’t have to sing in the 
choir to feel a part of the music,” he said. 
“You don’t even have to see what the 
conductor is doing. He jumped to 
his feet to demonstrate. 

With his back turned, he asked me to 
sing in time to directions communicated 
only by movement of the shoulders. I 
stumbled through a stanza of Fairest 
Lord Jesus, and, sure enough, when he 
slowed, I slowed; when he picked up the 
tempo, so did I. 


See.” 
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“The point is,” he said with a note of 
vehemence in his voice, “that music brings 
the congregation together in a spirit of 
worship. If it doesn’t contribute to the 
worship service, through praise or prayer, 
scripture or dedication, it’s not doing 
what it’s supposed to do.” 

Here a twinkle came into his mild blue 
eyes. “You see, I have somewhat un- 
orthodox views. I firmly believe that 
some so-called religious music is out of 
place in church—too flamboyant or 
operatic. Music for music’s sake belongs 
on the concert stage.” 

The training at Westminster never loses 
sight of the fact that these young people 
are being trained to serve the church, he 
told me. In the list of qualifications for 
admission included in the first bulletin— 
and still retained—Christian character 
comes first. 

From Mrs. Williamson, who occupies a 
small office across the hall from him, I 
found out more about the way the school 
operates. 

One doesn’t have to be able to sing 
well to enter, but it helps. From the time 
they are freshmen, students are singing in 
one group or another. The chapel choir is 
for freshmen; the oratorio choir for 
sophomores; upperclassmen sing in the 
symphonic choir of 200. The Westmin- 
ster Choir is the cream of the crop. 

Group singing is stressed in the college 
training; occasionally someone writes in 
about a youngster who shows concert or 
operatic promise, but the Williamsons 
usually tactfully suggest that he study 
somewhere else. 


Normal enrollment: 200 


Present enrollment is 359, a cutback 
from last year’s high of 402. The school 
is gradually heading back toward its 
normal enrollment of 200. The ratio of 
men to women is about fifty-fifty. 

The course in training includes study 
in voice and at least one instrument; in- 
struction in conducting; theory and music 
literature; background classes in English, 
drama, language, and philosophy. Courses 
in religion are required, and chapel serv- 
ices are held daily. 

After I had talked awhile, Mr. William- 
son arranged for me to be shown around 
the campus by the president of the stu- 
dent body and to have lunch with a group 
of students from abroad. I lunched with 
Lois Florendo from the Philippines; 
Yamada Tsuhako, a _foreign-missions- 
scholarship student from Japan, whose 
voice teacher at Women’s Christian Col- 
lege had suggested her enrollment; with 
Nilce Borges do Val from Brazil; with 
Nai Chun Chi from China who had some 
choral experience before coming to Amer- 
ica but whose future, like China’s, is un- 
certain; with Carol M. Lutz, a missionary 
daughter from Korea. All were planning 








to carry the “Westminster influence” back 
home. 

All those with whom I talked assured 
me that there is a bond of fellowship at 
the college which exemplifies what they 
call “The Westminster Spirit.” 

Some of it centers around the William- 
sons. For instance, Mrs. Williamson told 
me that during the war she personally 
saw sixty-six students off on the train 
when they were called up in the draft. 

But it’s partly school spirit, too. Over- 
seas, whenever two Westminsterites in 
uniform ran into each other, an informal 
male chorus of soldiers usually resulted. 
One time, a homesick boy in London saw 
a Christmas film made by the choir with 
Toscanini and the NBC orchestra under 
government auspices for distribution 
among the armed services. In the middle 
of it he rose to his feet and shouted, 
“Why, that’s my sister.” 

It is reported that whenever the West- 
minster Choir is on tour, no matter how 
remote the spot where they are singing, 
some Westminster graduate always turns 
up. According to tradition, former mem- 
bers of the choir are invited to sing with 
the group in the closing number. 

Perhaps the most famous of West- 
minster graduates is Dorothy Maynor, 
who comes back before each concert 
season for a briefing session with “the 
boss.” But many others have achieved 
reputations in their own right, through 
establishing choir systems in their own 
community. Throughout the country, the 
Westminster spirit is fostered by such 
folk as Federal Whittlesey, who heads a 
tremendous choir organization in Dallas, 
Texas; Herbert Huffman, an early gradu- 
ate. who is founder and director of the 
Boychoir School in Columbus, Ohio; 
Elaine Brown, director of the interracial 
fellowship choir in Philadelphia; Charles 
Dana Beaschler of the New York Avenue 
Church in Washington, D. C.; Dr. Wilfred 
Bain, head of the school of music at In- 
diana University. Seven theological sem- 
inaries now have departments of church 
music which are headed by Westminster 
graduates. 


Lesson in democracy 


As I started back to the station, I found 
myself thinking of something Williamson 
had said about the satisfactions of sing- 
ing in a choir: 

“It’s a good experience in democracy, 
to lose yourself in the good of the group,” 
he had said, “but at the same time, in- 
dividual performance is of primary im- 
portance. For that reason, choir singing 
reflects one of the basic precepts of 
Christianity: the importance of the in- 
dividual. Everyone who has ever sung 
in a choir knows what it is to personally 
contribute to a well-integrated, harmoni- 
ous whole.” 
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By W. DOUGLAS CHAMBERLAIN 








Question: From a number of 
states: What is the difference in 
meaning, if any, between the words 
christen and baptize? 


Answer: The word christen came into 
English usage from an Anglo-Saxon word, 
Cristnian, which first meant to make a 
Christian (cristen) of one. The word was 
always associated with the rite of baptism, 
which was a public profession of the ac- 
ceptance of Christianity. Later, the word 
developed the idea of “‘christianizing” a 
race or tribe. Another development in 
meaning led to its use of the giving of a 
name to a child at the time of baptism. In 
much of popular usage today, that is about 
all that the word means, hardly more than 
naming a child. 

Christen is not a Presbyterian word: it 
does not occur in the index to the Con- 
stitution of the Presbyterian Church. or 
The Digest. We use the term baptize. 
The Presbyterian minister asks, “What is 
the name of this child?” when it is 
brought for baptism. It is already named. 

By the baptism of our children, we ex- 
press our belief that Christian parents “to- 
gether with their children” constitute the 
Church. We do not baptize the children 
of unbelieving parents. On the basis of 
I Corinthians 7:14, we do baptize chil- 
dren if one parent is a Christian. In bap- 
tism, parents claim the covenant privileges 
for their children, as well as for them- 
selves, dedicating them to God, promising 
to rear them “in the nurture and admoni- 
tion of the Lord.” 

Those who object to infant baptism 
insist that many baptized children, when 
they grow up, do not become Christians in 
fact. It is only fair to say that many bap- 
tized in adulthood do not become Chris- 
tians, if conduct and speech are criteria of 
Christians. 


Question: From Iowa: What is the 
interpretation of Matthew 5:32, 
“Whosoever shall marry her that is 
divorced committeth adultery?” In 
I Corinthians 6:9, one who commits 
this sin shall not inherit the King- 
dom. 


Answer: If you will read the context 
of these words, you will see that the wife 
under consideration had been divorced for 
infidelity. See the first part of verse 32. 
Whoever marries her shares her guilt. 
This case is not parallel to that of an 
innocent party who is granted a divorce on 
the grounds of the infidelity of his or her 
spouse. Matthew 19:9 indicates that such 
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innocent persons may be remarried with- 
out sin. This is also the law of our Church. 

The situation with which Jesus dealt 
was different from that in which we live. 
Jewish law made no provision for a wife 
to divorce her husband, regardless of his 
character, or his treatment of her. She had 
to “take it.” Hillel, one of the greatest oi 
the rabbis, taught that a man might 
divorce his wife if she scorched his food 
or put too much salt in it. Who would 
determine the right amount of salt in such 
cases? 

Men who wanied to be rid of one wife 
so as to marry another salved their con- 
sciences by quoting Deuteronomy 24:1, 
“Whosoever shall put away his wife let 
him give her a bill of divorcement.”” They 
appealed to this verse to prove that 
Moses approved divorce. Jesus replied that 
Moses allowed divorce because of the 
hardness of their hearts, but added, “From 
the beginning it was not so.” 

Christian marriage is a life-time partner- 
ship. If it is a true Christian marriage, it 
is the richest and happiest relationship 
that two people can share. When it is 
broken by divorce. it is always a tragedy. 

The Deuteronomic law required “a bill 
of divorcement,” a legal statement of the 
case, to protect wives against arbitrary 
treatment from their husbands. 

In regard to I Corinthians 6:9, there 
are several other passages which say the 
same thing. Such a person, certainly. is 
not in fellowship with God. One is not in 
the Kingdom unless he is in fellowship 
with God. 


Question: From Ohio: What does 
it mean, in modern American lan- 
guage, when it says, “Jesus cast out 
devils,” or “evil spirits”? 


Answer: The translation “devils” in 
the Authorized Version is wrong. The 
Greek word for “devil” is diabolos. Jesus 
is said to have cast out “demons” (Greek, 
daimonia). Jesus was tempted by the 
“devil” (Matthew 4:1), but he cast out 
“demons” (Matthew 12:24). 

lf we try to read our twentieth century 
idea of demons back into the New Testa- 
ment, we are almost certain to misunder- 
stand what it means. It is imperative that 
we begin with Biblical times and usages. 
With this word, we must go back to 
Homer, who used “demon” as a synonym 
for theos (god). It is used once, in this 
sense, in the New Testament (Acts 17:18). 
where the Athenians said of Paul, “He 
seems to be a setter-forth of strange de- 
mons.” To Socrates, his “demon” was a 


sort of guardian spirit, almost our con- 
ception of the conscience. Paul used the 
word “demon” in the sense of the false 
gods of paganism. In Revelation 9:20. 
“demons” are idols; in 16:14, false teach- 
ers. All this is to remind the reader that 
the Bible does not necessarily mean the 
same thing by “demons” that the word 
means in popular usage today. 

Sometimes, they are called “unclean 
spirits” (Mark 1:23, 26, 27); “evil spirits” 
(Luke 7:21); “dumb spirits’ (Mark 
9:17); “deaf spirits” (Mark 9:25). That 
is, to the person of the first century, they 
produce uncleanness, evil, dumbness, deaf- 
ness, etc. In some cases, the demoniac 
was clearly deranged, mentally and spir- 
itually. It is evident that some demon pos- 
session would be called insanity (Matthew 
8, Mark 5). In fact, Matthew refers to 
some demonized as “moonstruck,” (selan- 
izo) (4:24; 17:15). Compare with our 
word lunatic, from the Latin /una, moon. 

In brief, the demonized were sick 
people; some were sick physically, some 
were crippled or maimed by disease, some 
were sick mentally, and, I suppose, all 
were sick spiritually. As in present-day 
spiritual sickness, sin was often a basic 
factor. 

Ancient man always tended to find his 
trouble outside himself—a demon, a drag- 
on, or something else threatened him. 
Many moderns blame their troubles and 
sins on environment or heredity. Christi- 
anity locates our chief trouble within our 
own souls. Read Romans 7 for Paul’s idea 
on the subject. 


: an CHURCH CALENDAR 
b 


February 19: Universal Day of Prayer 
for Students. 

A world-wide day of dedication for 
Christian students both at home and away 
from their local churches. 

February 19-26: Brotherhood Week 

Church and community observances of 
special days and projects with emphasis on 
inter-faith and inter-cultural relations. Re- 
gional workshops for church and commu- 
nity leaders are sponsored by the National 
Conference of Christians and Jews and the 
Federal Council of Churches. 

February 22: Ash Wednesday 
February 24: The World Day of Prayer 

The first Friday in Lent, a traditional 
day of united prayer observed by women 
in America and abroad. Special offerings 
aid the American Indians, foreign stu- 
dents, Oriental Colleges. Sponsored by the 
United Council of Church Women. 
February 26: Men’s Day in the Church 

Sponsored by the National Council of 
Presbyterian Men. Special programs are 
planned for recognition of men’s place in 
the church. Feature of the day is a radio 
address by men’s council leader, Lem T. 
Jones, elder in the Second Presbyterian 
Church, St. Louis, Missouri. 
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Thy Help—Our Only Hope | 




















Prayers by Peter Marshall from Mr. Jones, Meet the Master,* 
a collection of his sermons and prayers. The late pastor of the 
New York Avenue Presbyterian Church, Washington, D. C., 


gave those selected here while serving as Senate Chaplain. 


Make us Our Father, we are beginning to understand at last that the | 
" things that are wrong with our world are the sum total of all the 
want to do right eee. things that are wrong with us as individuals. Thou hast made us 
after Thine image, and our hearts can find no rest until they rest | 
in Thee. 


~ 


We are too Christian really to enjoy sinning and too fond of 
sinning really to enjoy Christianity. Most of us know perfectly 
well what we ought to do; our trouble is that we do not want to \ 
do it. Thy help is our only hope. Make us want to do what is 
right, and give us the ability to do it. 

In the name of Christ our Lord. Amen. 


Forgive us, Lord Jesus, for doing the things that make us un- F oO rgi ve us fo r our 
comfortable and guilty when we pray. re , 

We say that we believe in God, and yet we doubt God’s wilful pri OG s« « 
promises. 


We say that in God we trust, yet we worry and try to manage 
our own affairs. 

We say that we love Thee, O Lord, and yet do not obey Thee. 

We believe that Thou hast the answers to all our problems, and 
yet we do not consult Thee. 

Forgive us, Lord, for our lack of faith and the wilful pride that 
ignores the way, the truth, and the life. bit 

Wilt Thou reach down and change the gears within us that we 


als 
may go forward with Thee. Amen. pla 
Lo 

Reprinted by permission of Fleming H. Revell Company, New York. 
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rm I Wash our hearts .... Lord Jesus, we come to Thee now as little children. Dress us 
Y/Y again in clean pinafores; make us tidy once more with the tidiness 
of true remorse and confession. O, wash our hearts, that they may 
be clean again. Make us to know the strengthening joys of the 
Spirit, and the newness of life which only Thou can give. Amen. 


Our Father, give us the faith to believe that it is possible for us Give us the faith .... 
to live victoriously even in the midst of dangerous opportunity 
that we call crisis. Help us to see that there is something better 
than patient endurance or keeping a stiff upper lip, and that 
whistling in the dark is not really bravery. 
Trusting in Thee, may we have the faith that goes singing in 
the rain, knowing that all things work together for good to them 
that love Thee. Through Jesus Christ, our Lord. Amen. 


the 
the 
e us 
rest 

d of Thank Thee for sharing May our prayer, O Christ, awaken all Thy human reminis- 

ctly p cences, that we may feel in our hearts the sympathizing Jesus. 

to. with us the weaknessess Thou hast walked this earthly vale and hast not forgotten what it 

at is : , is to be tired, what it is to know aching muscles, as Thou didst 

of the flesh.... work long hours at the carpenter’s bench. Thou hast not forgotten 

what it is to feel the sharp stabs of pain, or hunger or thirst. Thou 

knowest what it is to be forgotten, to be lonely. Thou dost re- 

member the feel of hot and scalding tears running down Thy 

cheeks. 

O, we thank Thee that Thou wert willing to come to earth and 

share with us the weaknesses of the flesh, for now we know that 

| Thou dost understand all that we are ever called upon to bear. 

ur | We know that Thou, Our God, art still able to do more than we 

ask or expect. So bless us, each one, not according to our deserv- 

ee ing, but according to the riches in glory of Christ Jesus, our Lord. 

Amen. 
God of our fathers and our God, give us the faith to believe Help us to see.... 
in the ultimate triumph of righteousness. .. We pray for the 


bifocals of faith that see the despair and the need of the hour but 
also see, further on, the patience of our God working out His 


plan in the world He has made. . .. Through Jesus Christ our 
Lord. Amen. 
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Many Youth Activities 
Scheduled for This Summer 


Young Presbyterians interested in tak- 
ing vacations with a purpose will have 
their pick of a wide variety this summer. 

Their vacation can be a two-week sum- 
mer conference or camp near a beautiful 

in a distinctly Christian at- 
they can take part in sports, 
discussion of vital 


lake where 
mosphere 
worship, study, and 
issues with other young people. 

Or it can be six weeks with a caravan 
team, traveling from church to church to 
strengthen local Westminster Fellowship 
groups 

It can be 
rural 


a summer-long work fellow- 

industrial, or city area 
needed. Or it can be a 
three-month mental hospital. 
where the accent is on kindness and hard 
work. It can even be a six-week to three- 
American and foreign 
work camp in Central 


ship in a 
where help is 
job in a 


month stay with 
young people in 
America. Europe, or Asia. 


More than 450 conferences, camps, 


and service projects sponsored by the 
Presbyterian Church will be held this 
summer. In addition are the numerous 
foreign work camps sponsored by the 


World Council of Churches. 
Caravans are open to high school gradu- 
ates and college students. After a week of 
the caravaners go 
spending a week 
Training 


training out to serve 
in each of 
centers will 
Texas: Spokane. 
Green, Ohio; Du- 


California: 


in churches 
five 
be located in 
Washington: 


Iowa: 


communities 
Denton, 
Bowling 
buque San Anselmo 
and Jenkintown, Pennsylvania. Teams will 


serve within a 500-mile radius of each 
center 

At least one Institutional Service Unit 
(at Philadelphia State Hospital. Philadel 


phia, Pennsylvania) is scheduled for this 
summer. Workers ward attend- 
ants for two or three months and receive 
One ] 


serve as 


regular attendants’ salaries vear ol 
college is required. 

In addition, work fellowships and work 
camps will require the services of more 
than a hundred college students this year. 

In Swannanoa, North Carolina, 
eight students are needed to help in vaca- 
tion church schools and camps and con- 
In Chicago, Illinois, thirty-five 
in five 


ferences 
students are needed as assistants 
Presbyterian neighborhood houses. Semi- 
nars on economic, political, and social 
problems of the big city will be offered in 
addition to the work opportunities. 

In Denton, Texas, six students are 
needed to conduct vacation church schools 
in various Texas presbyteries. Eighteen 
students are needed to help Sunday school 
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missionaries in Colorado, Montana, Ne- 
braska, New Mexico. Washington. and 
South Dakota. In Colcord. West Virginia. 
a rural coal-mining area, four students are 
needed to work with migrants under the 
Home Missions Council. 

Four Westminster Fellowship work 
camps will be held in Puerto Rico, Alaska, 
and New Mexico. Emphasis in the camps 
is on manual labor, but seminars consider- 
ing problems of the area in which each 
camp is located and programs of worship, 
study, and field trip will be held. 

At El Guacio work camp in San 
Sebastian, Puerto Rico. four young men 
and one young woman are needed to aid 
in constructing small buildings for a con- 
ference center and to assist in the rural 
community program. 

At the Haines House work camp in 
Haines. Alaska, three men and three young 
women are needed for painting, canning, 
and other necessary jobs. Haines House is 
a Presbyterian orphanage. 

In Mayaguez, waterfront town at the 
western end of Puerto Rico, two young 
men and two young women are needed 
at La Marina Neighborhood House to re- 
model the library, construct playground 
equipment, and aid in painting. 


In Truchas, New Mexico, a Spanish- 
speaking community where there is a 
Presbyterian mission school, five students 
are needed. Campers will do carpentry, 
dig trenches for water and gas lines, paint, 
and can food. 

In addition to these Presbyterian work 
camps are the numerous international 
camps sponsored by the World Council of 
Churches. These are located in France, 
Germany, Italy, Finland, Japan, Korea, 
Siam, India, and the Philippines. Expenses 
range from $600 to $1,000, depending on 
the location of the camp. Campers must 
be eighteen years old as of June 1. Knowl- 
edge of the language of the country and 
previous service experience is desirable. 


Penna. Youth Choir 
Wins Siambulance Goal 


The forty-five Pennsylvania young 
people who sang their way from York to 
Lancaster this winter to raise money for 
a Siamese hospital have reached their goal 
of $1,900. 

In a campaign of youth concerts that 
captured the imagination of Presbyterians 
throughout south-central Pennsylvania, 
young members of the Donegal Presby- 
tery Westminster Fellowship were able to 
raise enough money to buy a much needed 
ambulance for the newly-dedicated Bang- 
kok Christian Hospital of the American 
Presbyterian Mission in Siam. 
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President Arthur Coons of Occidental College in Los Angeles (right) greets Aare 
Truumaa, new DP student from Estonia. Between them is college chaplain Hubert 
Noble. At left is Barbara Travis, Student Church officer and behind her, Leon 
Marion, who headed drive to raise funds for Truumaa. During war, Truumaa lost 
family and home. He escaped by motorboat across Baltic Sea but was captured by 
Germans and put to work in hospital. A pre-law student, he will live with the Louis 
Allens, members of Pasadena Presbyterian Church, and commute to school. 
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The young people became interested in 
the hospital last summer during a summer 
conference when Dr. Claude Conley, 
executive director of the Synod of Penn- 
sylvania, described the new hospital and 
its needs, one of which was for an ambu- 
lance. After Dr. Conley’s talk, two or 
three of the young people put their heads 
together and suggested a campaign to 
raise money for the ambulance. 

The conference choir offered its serv- 
ices, and the director, Mrs. Andrew Skiles, 
promised to help. Word of the plan 
spread, and in less than three hours, con- 
ference delegates contributed more than 
fifty dollars. 

Letters were sent to all pastors in the 
presbytery advertising the new project 
and the youth concerts. Thirty of the 
presbytery’s thirty-three churches co- 
operated in the choir programs. 

A special feature of the campaign was 
a movie which the Reverend Ernest Fogg, 
Presbyterian missionary in Bangkok, 
filmed just for the youth drive. The film, 
Nai Daeng and the Doctor, was delayed 
in processing in Rochester, New York, 
but will be shown for the first time next 
month at a spring victory rally. After that 
it will be used to say “thank you” in the 
churches which helped in the campaign. 

Another feature of the drive was a fall 
retreat at which Dr. John C. Smith, Asia 
secretary of The Board of Foreign Mis- 
sions, conducted a special seminar on 
Siam to acquaint the young people with 
Presbyterian mission work there. 

Just before Christmas, when the group 
had almost reached its goal, they cabled 
Bangkok: “Christmas Greetings From 
Donegal Westminster Fellowship Over 
The Top In Siambulance Campaign.” 
Back came a reply: “We Love Your Gang 
Thanks A Million Watch Us Roll—Welles 
and Ryburn.” Dr. Marshall Welles is the 
physician in charge of the Bangkok Hos- 
pital; Dr. Horace Ryburn is head of Pres- 
byterian mission work in Siam. 


Discussion Topics Listed 
For Westminster Assembly 


Politics, friendship and marriage, uni- 
versity life, the Church, and the Christian 
religion are among the subjects which 
more than 2,000 Presbyterian young 
people will discuss this summer at the 
second Westminster Fellowship National 
Assembly. 

Meeting in Grinnell, Iowa, from June 
26 to July 1, the young people will con- 
vene to share ideas and gain wider under- 
standing of the Christian Church, and the 
political, social, economic, and spiritual 
problems of today. : 

Each day the delegates will hear ad- 
dresses by leading churchmen and women, 
will attend workshops, and will participate 
in seminars on current issues and problems 
close to the lives of teenagers. 
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Other subjects for discussion will be 
Christian Family Life, Christians and the 
Little Drink, World Government, Choos- 
ing a Christian Career, Christians in Poli- 
tics, and Westminster Fellowship prob- 
lems. 

The assembly will include representa- 
tives of Westminster Fellowship groups 
in every church presbytery as well as from 
national and foreign mission fields. 





Ensign Girard Moore 


Ensign Volunteers 


A young Naval Academy ensign solved 
a cleaning problem for a pastor in Annap- 
olis, Maryland, recently. 

New windows had just been installed in 
the nave of the Presbyterian Naval Me- 
morial Church. Like most new windows, 
they were grimy with stickers, dust, and 
finger smudges. 

While Pastor Burrett McBee contem- 
plated the cleaning job ahead, the phone 
rang, and a voice said, “Mr. McBee, this 
is Ensign Girard Moore at the Naval 
Academy. I have a pail and some cloths. 
May I come over and wash the new 
windows in the church?” 

The washing turned out to be a four- 
day job, but the volunteer stuck to it 
until every pane was spotless. 

A Presbyterian, Ensign Moore is a 
member of the Second Church in Knox- 
ville, Tennessee. His pastor is Dr. Clifford 
Barbour, Moderator of the General As- 
sembly. 


Young Protestants to Work 
In Mines, Factories, Unions 


The Methodist Council of Bishops has 
a plan underway to recruit fifty young 
Protestants each year to spread the Chris- 
tian message as laborers in factories and 
mines and as members of labor unions. 


The young people will receive special 
training before taking their jobs. 

In announcing the plan, Methodist 
Bishop G. Bromley Oxnam of New York 
City stressed the need for making Chris- 
tian influence felt in political, social, and 
economic life. He said that answering this 
need is not so much a matter of organiza- 
tion as of having within organizations 
competent individuals who are dedicated 
to the Church and who appraise all situ- 
ations as Christians. 


Student Work Week 


Students at the University of Cincin- 
nati in Cincinnati, Ohio, were washing 
windows and baby-sitting for the Presby- 
terian Church’s mission enterprises last 
month. 

In a special “Work Week” sponsored 
by the Westminster Foundation, the stu- 
dents volunteered their services to earn 
money for missions. The students worked 
in teams of two and charged employers 
fifty cents an hour. 


Old Sewing Machine 
Helps Ohio Church 


The ingenuity of a mechanic who saw 
possibilities in an old sewing machine has 
resulted in strengthening a Presbyterian 
church in Fremont, Ohio. 

Nine years ago a mechanic who was a 
member of the First Presbyterian Church 
in Fremont converted an old sewing ma- 
chine into a foot-propelled jig-saw and 
gave it to a group of Boy Scouts meeting 
at the church. 

It gave the Scouts ideas about develop- 
ing a wood-working shop. They then were 
meeting in the basement of the church 
manse. 

Acquiring a few more tools, they set 
up a shop with electric power in the 
church steeple, and began to raise money 
for other tools through movies, barbecues. 
and other activities. Before long they had 
nearly $1,000 worth of wood-working 
equipment. 

But they still needed more room. 
When the church went to work to raise 
money for a separate youth building, the 
Scouts threw their support into the cam- 
paign. 

Two of the results are a splendid work- 
shop occupying the entire basement of the 
new structure, and a greatly expanded 
program of activities. 

The Youth Unit has also brought new 
life into the entire church, according to 
Pastor J. R. Walter. Now Cub Scouts 
meet daily, Boy Scouts and Campfire Girls 
twice a week, youth choirs frequently, 
and Westminster Fellowships and church 
school classes on Sundays. In addition, 
many new families have been drawn to 
the church because of its interest in young 
people. 
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Leaders of 
Protestant Radio 
By CLAYTON T. GRISWOLD 


fem MEN guide the destiny of Protes- 
tant radio and television as the Prot- 


estant Radio Commission begins the 
second year of its existence. How Paul 
Payne, Everett Parker, Albert Crews, 
Wesley Goodman, and Harold Quigley 


became interested in the Christian use of 
the airways, and the paths by which they 
arrived at their present key positions, is 
a remarkable study in the unexpected. 

A dozen or so years ago Paul Payne was 
a pastor in the city whose college campus 
is “Far above Cayuga’s waters,” Everett 
Parker was a press agent for Chicago live- 
stock shows, Albert Crews was teaching 
in Northwestern University, Wesley Good- 
show and Harold 
Quigley student at McCormick 
Theological Seminary. Now Paul Calvin 
Payne is chairman of the Protestant Radio 
Commission, Everett C. Parker is its di- 
rector, Albert R. Crews is director of pro- 
duction, Wesley B. Goodman is production 
associate, and Harold Quigley is director 
of special events. 

They are guiding a cooperative enter- 
prise which is financially supported by 
twelve denominations and eight inter- 
denominational agencies, representing over 


man was in business, 


was a 














Paul C. Payne 


twenty-seven million church members. 
The Protestant Radio Commission is op- 
erating on a 1950 budget of a quarter of 
a million dollars, and the program will be 
expanded this vear to total a third of a 
million dollars if four other interested 
denominations contribute the additional 
funds needed. About one-fifth of the total 
support is being provided by the combined 
gifts of the Presbyterian Church, U.S.A. 
and the Congregational-Christian Churches. 
The Presbyterian Church does most of its 
radio and television work cooperatively 
through the Commission*. 

The parents of Paul Calvin Payne 


were home missionaries in Iowa, Ne- 
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braska, and Kansas who dedicated their 
lives to the taking of small mission 
churches and bringing them to self sup- 
port. Both parents were eager for their 
children to be ministers or missionaries, 
and, when they were small, used to refer 
to Paul and his younger brother as “Paul 
the Apostle” and “Philip the Evangelist” 
—titles that were more pleasing to the 
parents than to the boys. Paul’s father’s 
salary never exceeded $700 a year while 
Paul was at home and until after he fin- 
ished college, and his mother had many 
illnesses and three major operations. Yet 
they were never in debt, and the children 
all were graduated from college. Paul 
paid all his expenses after the sophomore 
year and through seminary. After being 
graduated from college, he was not sure 
what he wanted to do except that he did 
not want to go into the ministry. To pay 
off his college debts, however, he took a 
job in the Westport Presbyterian Church 
of Kansas City. He assisted the pastor, 
Dr. George P. Baity, as boys’ work di- 
rector and bass soloist. 


Entered the ministry 


As a result of this experience he de- 
cided to enter the ministry, for he became 
convinced that what the Church and the 
Y. M. C. A. were doing for boys was more 
important than anything he had considered 
doing in the business world. As chairman 
of the International Council of Religious 
Education Dr. Payne took a leading part 
in transforming the competitive chaos of 
Protestant radio into the cooperative effec- 
tiveness of the Protestant Radio Commis- 
sion and was unanimously drafted to serve 
as its chairman. 

Everett C. Parker says that he lost 
at the University of Chicago the little re- 
ligion he had brought with him. Gradu- 
ating from college at the depth of the 
depression, he sold doughnuts from door 
to door, worked as a chef in a Chicago 
cafeteria, and started a publicity bureau. 
Among his clients were livestock shows. 
Then he became program manager of sta- 
tion WHIP in Hammond, Indiana. 


Flair for drama 


One day the owner asked him to go 
out and find a commercial sponsor for a 
Lenten program. 

“How can anybody sell a religious pro- 
gram?” Parker demanded. 

“Well, try it anyway.” said the owner. 

Parker finally got a utilities company to 
act as sponsor. With his flair for drama, 
Parker made the program a popular fea- 
ture. It lasted four and a half years and 
was sponsored by a laundry and a ceme- 
tery, as well as by the utilities company. 

“I found out the influence a church has 





*As executive director of the Presbyterian Radio 
and Television Department, Dr. Griswold serves 
as a volunteer member of the Protestant Radio 
Commission stafi. 


on a community, and the things a minister 
can do that no one else can do,” Parker 
said. “So I decided to make the whole 
plunge and go into the ministry myself.” 
He was graduated from the Chicago Theo- 
logical seminary, magna cum laude, in 
1943, and ordained by the Congregational- 
Christian Churches. Awarded a fellow- 
ship in religious radio, Mr. Parker spent a 
year with the NBC network. He was of- 
fered a permanent post with NBC but 














Everett C, Parker 


decided his real wish was to devote him- 
self to the Christian ministry through the 
use of radio and television and, at the age 
of thirty-seven, he is the recognized lead- 
er in this field. 

Albert R. Crews is a Methodist lay- 
man whose name is known to everyone in 
the radio business. He has taught radio 
and directed radio programs for fifteen 
years, and is the author of two of the 
standard books on the subject. From 1943 
to 1947 he was production director of the 
Central Division of NBC and part of 





Albert R. Crews 


this time was loaned to the Army for radio 
work in France. For two years after the 
war he was in charge of all broadcasting 
in Japan under General MacArthur. He 
accepted the invitation of Mr. Parker to 
teach at the Chicago Religious Radio 
Workshop last summer and became so 
interested in religious radio that he has 
taken over the production responsibilities 
of the Commission. 

Another layman on the staff is Wesley 
B. Goodman, a Lutheran. He directs 
and helps in the production of seventeen 
radio network programs and produces three 
television programs each week. After being 
graduated from high school, he helped 
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There is only one sensible answer to the question, “Should we 


doctrinate our children?” 


lf We Don’t 
Somebody 
Else Will 


i er OTHER DAY I was talking child psy- 
chology with a friend of mine, a very 
charming lady who is the mother of sev- 
eral children. The question of teaching 
Christianity to our children came up. “I 
don’t believe it’s fair to impose my own 
religious viewpoint on my children.” she 
said firmly. “I want them to make up 
their own minds.” 

I asked, “What do you do when your 
children start popping questions at you— 
what happens when you die, and who is 
the Holy Ghost?” 

The lady smiled. “I tell them that dif- 
ferent people have different ideas about 
such things, and that when they are older 
they can decide for themselves.” 

I fell silent, overcome with admiration 
for anyone who could persuade small 
children—born dogmatists that they are 
accept such noncommittal answers. 
My own brood, I knew, would pursue the 
matter with “But what is really the 
answer, Daddy?” 

I think the first rejoinder to the lady is 
simply this: She is attempting the impos- 
sible. If she doesn’t indoctrinate her chil- 
dren, somebody else will. They will go to 
public schools where religion is hygieni- 
cally excluded—this in itself will make 
the children feel that Christianity, even if 
true, is unimportant. Any scraps of re- 
ligious knowledge they pick up from their 
playmates will be a distorted caricature of 
genuine Christianity. And meanwhile, the 
movies, comic strips, and newspaper ad- 
vertisements will be teaching them a way 
of life based on power, glamour, sex, and 
material success. 
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By CHAD WALSH 


My friend had mentioned that she en- 
couraged her children to visit first one 
Sunday school and then another. This 
sounds broad-minded but can result only 
in confusion and ignorance. If the child 
goes to a Baptist Sunday school one week 
he may learn of the raising of Lazarus, 
and next week in the Congregational 
school he will be told of the mighty feats 
of Samson. All continuity is destroyed. If 
the wandering child eventually chooses a 
Sunday school and sticks with it, this will 
be because most of his friends go there or 
the lollipops given out at Christmas 
time are unusually large. 

The parents who are very “tolerant” in 
their avoidance of religious indoctrination 
are usually grim and thorough in their 
supervision of the child’s diet: he is not 
permitted to dine exclusively on ice cream, 
fudge, and blue cheese. Christianity, if it 
means anything at all, is even more impor- 
tant than questions of diet. Food feeds 
the body for sixty or seventy years; 
Christian faith and living prepare the child 
ior the eternity God wants him to enjoy. 
The parent who really takes his Chris- 
tianity seriously cannot possibly leave the 
religious instruction of his children to 
chance and childish caprice. 

Specifically, what can we parents do? 
In addition to living as Christian lives as 
possible, day by day, there are several 
simple and definite things: (1) Go to 
church ourselves—not just at Christmas 
ind Easter, but every Sunday that some 








grave cause does not prevent. (2) Realize 
that the main burden of instruction must 
always be on the parents. The Presby- 
terian Church is blessed with the new cur- 
riculum—a complete set of teaching ma- 
terials. These can be used by any parent 
with his children. It is also very easy to 
get children in the habit of reading Bible- 
story books or hearing them read aloud. 
Such books form an easy transition to the 
Bible itself. (3) Develop family customs 
and habits, such as saying grace at meals 
(children will vie for the privilege) and 
holding a daily or weekly family religious 
service just before bed-time—the prayers, 
etc., being made simple enough so that 
the children can take part. (4) Tie in 
Christianity with other activities—for ex- 
ample, encourage the children to make up 
Christmas plays and other dramatizations 
from the Bible. (5) Do anything out of 
the ordinary that you can. In my own 
case, the one knack I possess to some de- 
gree is pounding the typewriter. I have 
started writing a series of letters to my 
eldest daughter, Damaris (aged ten), tak- 
ing up in each some phase of Christian 
belief; she then asks me questions about 
the parts of each letter that she does not 
understand. 

Every parent can think of unique ways 
he can bring his children to a fuller and 
joyous understanding and faith. The tech- 
nique may vary indefinitely, but there 
must be one steadfast intention: to in- 
doctrinate. For this much is sure: if you 
don’t indoctrinate your children, some- 
body else will. And you won't like the 
result. 
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COMMUNIST TO CHRISTIAN 


(Continued from page 22) 
exploited, nothing more. Take our study 
courses, and you will understand.” 

I took the courses. In them history, 
philosophy, and economics were tailored 
to fit the theory that class struggle is the 
world’s power shaft. They ignored such 
factors as climate changes, soil exhaustion, 
and human originality without an axe to 
grind. An alchemist-monk discovered gun- 
powder? Then it was to serve as a weapon 
by which the lowly could conquer the 
armored knights. Or else it was a weapon 
the feudal lords wanted against the cross- 
bows of the commoners. Where the doc- 
trine seemed to vary from fact, I chalked 
it up to my limited education and mental 
confusion. 

What I could see was that the world 
was a great pot slowly coming to a boil. 
Abroad: misery, Fascism, Hitler on the 
march. At misery, injustice, race 
hatred. I writhed most at wrongs done to 
Negroes, for unconsciously I was assuming 
the guilt of my slaveholder ancestors. Only 
the Communists, it seemed, were inter- 
ested in their fellow men. Certainly the 
other people I knew—Philistine junior 
executives and Bohemian individualists— 
were not. My new friends championed all 
the downtrodden, were hated by all the 
oppressors. 

In 1936 I was thrown out of a polling 
place three times. I had a perfect right to 
be there, as poll-watcher for a legal party 
on the ballot, but the police disagreed. 


hore: 


Tue NEXT DAY I joined the Communist 
Party of the United States. The cop who 
had threatened me with his club was 
wrong; therefore, by my angry, black-or- 
white logic, the Communists were right— 
philosophy and all. 

Our little group of middle-class dreamers 
and a few half-educated workers were the 
Chosen of History. All the rest of the 
world was a vast conspiracy against us. 
We taught paranoia and called it Political 
Education. Yet we drew strength from 
three realities: the real misery brought by 
an industrial system, the real desire to 
help others, and a real cause: the Repub- 
lic of Spain. 

Most Protestant Americans—and many 
Catholics—admired Spain, but felt that 
the “civil war” was really none of our 
business. The Communists were right: the 
attack on Spain was the prelude to the 
Second World War. 


Sram WAS NOT A COMMUNIST COUNTRY. 
All who volunteered to fight for Spain 
were not Communists. But many Commu- 
nists did fight there. They died there. too. 
Father Michael O’Flanagan, the “red 
priest” of Dublin, said that they were do- 
ing our Father’s will. The atheist philoso- 
phy, “dialectical materialism,” implies 


that self-interest is the only real basis for | 


ethics—and that it can best be served by 
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self-destruction: dying for the working 
class. I think Father O’Flanagan had more 
logic on his side. 

I spent fifteen months in Spain and 
never fired a shot. Carrying a bag of 
bandages, I went where I was told, stayed 
where I was put, and ate what I could 
get. In the collapse of the Republic, the 
Internationals were hurried over the 
border to safety. I came home to the bit- 
terness of a lost war, a light attack of 
tuberculosis, and a long nightmare of 
neurotic conflict within me. 


M Y MOURNING for the crushed Republic 
had strange roots in the subconscious, I 
learned later: Spain was identified with 
the Southern Confederacy: anti-tank guns 
and orange trees became swords and roses. 
I had been trying to be “Marse Robert” 
Lee on Traveler; what came out was more 
like Don Quixote on Rosinante, with 
Marxism the barber’s basin on my head. 
Yet I have never regretted going to Spain. 
Father O’Flanagan had said, “I cannot 
rest while Spain is bleeding.” Those words, 
spoken by a Christian, took me over the 
Pyrenees. 

My neurosis had a complicating factor. 
It certainly derived from an_ insecure 
childhood, but there was something else: 
a false attitude. assumed when I was 
full-grown. Deep inside me I must have 
begun to strip Marxism of its high-sound- 
ing generalizations and noble phrases. And 
what I found I kept trying to cram back 
into the cellar of the subconscious, for 
what Marxist philosophy really says is 
this: 


Bxessep ARE THE POOR-IN-GoopSs: for 
theirs is the kingdom of earth. Blessed are 
they that mourn: for they shall be com- 
forted by revenge. Blessed are they that 
do hunger and thirst after self-righteous- 
ness: for they shall be filled by the victory 
of the working class. Blessed are the mer- 
for they shall receive worldly 
goods. Blessed are the revolution-makers: 
for they shall be called the Fathers of 
Socialist Man. We say unto you, that ye 
resist opposition by indignant words, but 
whosoever shall smite thee on thy right 
cheek. turn to him the other also—until 
the kingdom. the power, and the glory are 
thine. and thou canst execute him. Hate 
your enemies, plan death or captivity for 
them who hate you. do harm with words 
and intrigues to them which despitefully 
use you, that ye may put a car in every 
garage and a chicken in every pot. For the 
world has no Good except what ye shall 
eat and what ye shall drink and what ye 
shall wear. And death is the end of you. 
Rejoice, and be exceedingly glad; for Pro- 
letarian Science will some day abolish 
death, after you die. 

A specter was haunting Gresham; it 
was the specter of reality. 
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The Factual Dark. By Chad Walsh. 
The Decker Press, Prairie City, Illinois. 
(60 pp., $2.00.) 


- LITTLE BOOK of religious poetry 
will be a stimulating surprise to people 
who think religious verse is necessarily 
solemn and stuffy and filled with ancient 
expressions of doubtful meaning. 

“The Devil sports no scarlet shorts 

today, 
No suavely curving horns. His feet 
are normal, 

His suit well-pressed,a modest banker 

eg 
writes Chad Walsh, adult convert to 
Christianity who teaches English at Beloit 
College, Wisconsin. Mr. Walsh, who ex- 
pounded his reasons for becoming a Chris- 
tian after growing up an agnostic in Stop 
Looking and Listen, (Harper & Brothers, 
1946), writes fanciful and humorous po- 
etry that brings together such unlikely 
dramatis personae as Adam and Eve, Dr. 
Freud, and H. G. Wells, in a single scene. 
For all who like poetry, humor, or mental 
stimulation, The Factual Dark is a genuine 
“find.” —J. W.H. 


Answer Without Ceasing. By Mar- 
garet Lee Runbeck. Houghton Mifflin Co., 
Boston, Mass., 1949. (333 pp., $3.00.) 


URING THE WAR, Margaret Lee Run- 

beck wrote The Great Answer, a 
collection of stories about what “happened 
on the fringe of catastrophe, when a man 
or woman . . . and sometimes even a child 
... Was so certain that nothing else could 
help, that he turned to God.” 

Somewhere in the Pacific. a member of 
the armed forces read The Great Answer, 
then sent Miss Runbeck a letter. “The 
Bible says ‘pray without ceasing,’ ” he 
wrote. “When you do that vou have an- 
swer without ceasing.” Hence the title of 
Miss Runbeck’s latest work. 

Like the earlier book. Answer Without 
Ceasing recounts how average people, 
faced with one crisis or another, have 
found divine aid. So folksy and simple it 
may be read like fiction, Answer Without 
Ceasing presents the miraculous experi- 
ences of building contractors, artists, 
housewives, scientists. 

The following is typical: A New Eng- 
land shipfitter accidentally bolted himself 
inside the fuel tank of a large combat 
vessel. Frantic with fear, numb with cold, 
he prayed until he felt “a sense of peace, 
a certainty of God’s nearness, a positive 
assurance of deliverance.” Then he tried 
a trick that had not occurred to him be- 
fore. It worked, and he was free. A few 
hours later, he found that his fingers—torn 
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by the sharp bolts—had already healed. 

For better or for worse, Miss Runbeck 
has not contented herself with a “mere 
collection of wonderful stories about 
God’s protection.” Answer Without Ceas- 
ing attempts to indicate “the atmosphere 
of modern inquiry and proof of evidence 
of God in men’s affairs’—tries to show 
how miracles can be studied in a tough- 
minded and scientific manner. 

Miss Runbeck would, in fact, like to 
take the whole problem into a “religious- 
psychological” laboratory where the prin- 
ciples of effective prayer might be defined 
in exact terms. This, she believes, would 
be in keeping with modern man’s propen- 
sity for the experimental approach to all 
reality. 

Of course, the sort of laboratory Miss 
Runbeck envisions does not yet exist; con- 
sequently Miss Runbeck has been obliged 
to make her own deductions. To carry out 
the task, she has employed a wide knowl- 
edge of “religious-psychological” litera- 
ture, a journalistic passion for detail, and 
a deep sympathy for human beings—ap- 
paratus that the most modern of moderns 
will not altogether repudiate. 

Miss Runbeck’s major conclusion: Man 
had better learn to pray, soon. “Man, in 
his own sight, has become an orphan, 
threatened with cosmic homelessness. He 
has reason to fear that the very planet 
is going to spew him into space. He has 
nearly reached the place of being fright- 
ened to death .. . to the death of his ego- 
centricity. When he does reach that, the 
wonderful next step can begin. That next 
step will take him into the range of 
spiritual living.” —BERNARD IKELER 


The Cardinal’s Story. By Stephen K. 
Swift. Macmillan, New York, 1949. (328 
pp., $3.75.) 


gene BOOK on the career, personality, 
and trial of Joseph Cardinal Mind- 
szenty of Hungary is written by an author 
ideally qualified to be unbiased and thor- 
ough. Mr. Swift is a lifelong Presbyterian 
and was a ruling elder in the church in 
his native Hungary. He is a professional 
journalist who has always been in close 
touch with the intricacies of politics in 
Eastern Europe. 

From personal contacts with persons in- 
timately associated with Cardinal Mind- 
szenty’s experience before and during his 
trial for treason by the Communist-domi- 
nated government of Hungary, Mr. Swift 
has assembled factual details hitherto only 
hinted at in the popular press. The cardi- 
nal emerges from the book not as an in- 
fallible saint, but as a strong and con- 
scientious man in an almost inconceivably 
difficult position. He made mistakes and 
was indeed unsympathetic with many of 
the innovations of the Party, but he loved 
his country and its people, was not a 
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traitor by any reasonable definition of the 
word. 

As pictured here, the trial of the cardi- 
nal was fully as infamous as we had sus- 
pected. While retaining the forms of the 
legal principles of justice, the court made 
a travesty of their spirit and substance. 
This is made clear in a detailed analysis 
of the trial by an eminent English lawyer, 
Sir David Maxwell Ffye, included in the 
book. 

The Cardinal’s Story makes it clear that 
this trial was a significant event not only 
for Communists and Catholics, but for all 
human beings living and yet to be born. 

—J.W.H. 


Four Square. By Dorothy Canfield. 
Harcourt, Brace and Company, New York, 
1949. (236 pp., $3.00.) 


poset COLLECTION of seventeen short 
stories by one of America’s best story- 
tellers is the kind of book one likes to 
sink into on a long winter evening. The 
tales are warm and simple, many of them 
flavored with the “woodsy” charm of 
early America. Some of them concern the 
little incidents that lie behind the big 
events in our nation’s history; others are 
just simple stories about you and me, 
although they may antedate us by a cen- 
tury or so. While the sequence of events 
is important to the stories, it is the char- 
acters, so realistically portrayed, that 
make them the living tales they are. 
Four Square contains several old Ver- 
mont folk tales. Two stories in particular 
are thought-provokers. They are “Ann 
Story,” a sketch about one of Vermont's 
hardy great-grandmothers, and “Deep- 
Channel,” about a young man who must 
choose between being successful in the 
world’s eyes and satisfying his own con- 
Science. —M.K.S 





Puoto CREDITS 


Photographs not otherwise credited 
From left to right and top to bottom 


Pace 7, 8: Japan International Christian 
University Foundation, Inc. 


Pace 8, 9: East-West Photographic Agency, 
Kazuke Tange 


Pace 14: Los Angeles Times 
Pace 16: Lois M. Smith 
Pace 20: Bettman Archive 


Pace 21: Free-Lance Photographers Guild, 


Pace 32: Religious News Service 
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A PAGE FOR CHILDREN. 





The girls looked angry. “Just look at this,” Joyce said, her cheeks red. 





AN DAISY ENTERED THE SCHOOLROOM, she 
saw her friends Joyce, Pat, and Helen 
by the radiator. They were peering at 
something in Joyce’s hand—and they 
looked angry. Daisy hurried up to them. 

“Just look at this,” Joyce said, her 
cheeks red. 

Daisy did. A valentine. But one show- 
ing an ugly face with a red tongue stick- 
ing out. 

The verse read: 

Roses are red. 

Violets are blue. 

Pecans are nuts. 

And so are you.—Joyce, Pat, Helen, and 
Daisy. 

“Marie sent it,’ Joyce snapped, “It’s 
her drawing. She even signed her name. 
I got it in the mail last night.” 

“But why?” Daisy asked. “Why did she 
send us that kind of a valentine?” 

“Maybe she doesn’t like us teasing her 
brother,” Pat suggested. 

Daisy shook her head. ‘‘She teases Ralph 
even more than we do. There must be 
some mistake.” 

“There isn’t any mistake,” Joyce re- 
turned, her cheeks even redder. “Or, if 
there is, Marie made it—by sending us 
this valentine. Just wait until the school 
valentine box is opened, and she gets the 
ones we’re going to make for her. She'll 
be sorry she was so smart.” 

“But... but . . .,” Daisy stuttered, 
“she will really have something to be mad 
about then.” 

“And why shouldn’t she get the kind 


By JACK W. HANKINS 


she sends?” Joyce demanded. “You make 
one, too, Daisy. Your name is on this 
one just as well as ours.” 

“But there must be a mistake,” Daisy 
replied. ‘““Marie and we have always been 
friends. If we send her mean valentines, 
we . . . we won't be any more.” 

The three girls shook their heads. They 
were going to get even. Marie was the one 
who didn’t want to be friends. 

Biting her lips, Daisy sat at her desk. 
As the class in art began, she glanced 
toward Joyce, Pat, and Helen. With 
frowns on their faces, they were bending 
over their desks, busily making valentines 
—the valentines. Shaking back her brown 
hair, Daisy at last began to make valen- 
tines too. 

At recess, the three asked Daisy if she 
had made a valentine for Marie. 

Daisy nodded. “I made four for her.” 

The girls eyes grew wide, and Joyce 
said, “That will show her. She’s scared 
already. Did you see her and her brother 
rush to the cloakroom as soon as the bell 
rang?” 

Shortly before noon, the teacher said 
the valentines could now be placed in the 
box by her desk. Sitting in a rear seat, 
Daisy collected those in her aisle. Among 
them were those of her three friends. 
Nervous, Daisy hurried back to her desk, 
stopping only a second at the incinerator 
on the way. 


listaken Valentine 


After the valentines in the box had been 
distributed and they had opened their own, 
the three girls and Daisy glanced across 
the room at Marie. The little dark girl was 
bent over her desk. She was crying. The 
girls looked at each other with eyes big. 
“Gee,” Joyce said, “maybe we shouldn’t 
have done it.” 

Daisy started toward Marie’s desk. But 
Marie had stood up—and was walking 
toward them, wiping tears from their eyes. 

“T just couldn’t help crying,” Marie told 
them. “You sent me such nice valentines 

. after my brother sent the one I made 
to tease him to all of you and signed my 
name to it. I saw it was missing and took 
him into the cloakroom, and he confessed. 
You ... you are real friends. Ralph, you 
leave my valentines alone,” she shouted, 
rushing to her desk. 


Tue GIRLS PEERED at each other and 
then at Daisy. “What does she mean by 

. nice valentines?” Joyce asked. 

Daisy squirmed. “I . . . I made four 
valentines for for Marie and 
signed our names to them . . . and took 
those mean ones and threw them in the 
incinerator.” 

Before Daisy could find out if they 
were going to be angry at her, Marie had 
returned with her valentines. “Don’t you 
think it’s awful for someone to sign your 
name to a valentine?” 

Joyce, Pat, and Helen peered at Daisy. 
“Well . . . sometimes,” they answered. And 
big smiles were on their faces. 
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MATCHING SQUARE BASE ALTAR SET 








This perfectly matched set has been espe- 
cially created to provide properly designed 
candlesticks and vases to harmonize artisti- 
cally with the much desired Square Base 
Cross. Beautifully made throughout of solid 
brass, faultlessly finished and coated with 
a lasting film of high grade lacquer. 
Crosses: 
$B 150 —lllustrated above. 
24 inches over-all $50.00 each 


SB 150B—30 inches over-all 65.00 each 


Candlesticks: 
SB 151 —lllustrated above. 
14 inches over-all $40.00 pair 
SB 151B—12 inches over-all 40.00 pair 
SB 151C—10 inches over-all 40.00 pair 
Vases: 
SB 152 —lllustrated above. 
11% inches over-all $40.00 pair 
SB 152B—13' in. over-all 70.00 pair 
For a nominal cost, legends will be en- 
graved on all items. 


ILLUMINATED CROSSES 


TABLE CROSSES. The beautifully designed 
cross shown at left (21SV) is made of brass, 
handrubbed to a satin finish and lacquered. 
A neon tube concealed within provides a 
soft glow through panels of opal glass. 
Over-all height, 25% inches. $91.00. 
21SHV. Same as 21SV, but with brass 
“halo” ring, forming the Celtic cross. 

$100.00. 
HANGING CROSS. Illustrated at right, 
$B145 is made of solid brass, lacquered. 
24 inches high, 13 inches across, and 4 of 
an inch thick. $40.00. 








Immediate delivery on all items 


NOTE: Delivery charges are extra 








WESTMINSTER BOOK STORES 

Cformer!y Preshyterian Book Stores) 
Witherspoon Building, Philadelphia 7, Pa. 8 South Dearborn Street, Chicago 3, Hl. 
156 Fifth Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 315 South Broadway, Los Angeles 13, Calif. 
234 McAllister Street, San Francisco 2, Calif. 

















